


“Civics have been the standard 
by which economy cars are judged 
since day one.” 

Motor Trend 


“Try to find a better-built car in 
.. “2 7 9, 99 
this price class. You wont. 
Carand Driver 


“The Civic Hatchback makes for 
easy loading and unloading—my 
cargo space actually withstood one 
hundred and ten blooming flower 
plants in two-gallon pots.” 

Chery! Anderson, Dallas, Texas 


“Best entry level car.” 
Automobile Magazine 


“The engine starts immediately 
from cold, revs freely, and quietly 
goes about its business. The five- 
speed manual transmission is also 
a delight with its clean, crisp shift 
action and nicely spaced gear ratios.” 
AutoWeek 


“The Civic doesn't blend into 
the crowd; its low hoodline and 
long-roof design give ita pleasing, 
distinctive appearance.” 

Carand Driver 


“T recommend the Civic to friends 
all the time. My hatchback is a lot of 


fun to drive, looks terrific and has 
been trouble free. This definitely 
wont be my last Honda.” 


Deborah Abbott, Kirkland, Washington 
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“In the Civic, Honda has perhaps 
the handsomest hatchback on earth.” 
Carand Driver 


“T have traveled the United States 
extensively in my Honda and am 
happy to report my Civic has never 
let me down. I love my Honda!” 
Heide Karp, Burbank, California 


“Not onlyis it easy on the pocket 
book, it’s comfortable, plenty roomy, 
and for its dainty sipping of gasoline 
it’s regarded as a personal scourge 
by OPEC? 

Carand Driver 1989 Buyer's Guide 


“I run the busiest pizza shop in the 
area, and my three Civic Hatchbacks 
make deliveries a lot easier. The Civics 
are extremely dependable,even in bad 
weather. And there’s enough room in 
the back for forty of my large pies.” 
Rod Pelkey, Bangor, Maine 


We've always used 
incentives to sell 


the Civic Hatchback. 
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The age of CD sound is here—and you 
have a practical new way to find the CDs 
you want. As your introduction to the Club, 
you can choose any 8 CDs listed in this ad 
for I. Fill in and mail the application 
send your 8 CDs and bill you for a penny 
plus shipping and handling. You simply 
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COVER: Antarctica, long protected by its isolation and 
unforgiving climate, is threatened by the activities of man 
Growing crowds of scientists, workers and tourists have put increasing pressure on the frozen land’s 


fragile ecosystems. More ominous are threats of oil drilling and mining. All agree development 
must be controlled, but squabbling over how may doom earth’s last pristine continent. 
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NATION: Noriega is finally in 
the cooler. Will he try to put the 
heat on George Bush? 

Facing U.S. drug charges, the deposed 
Panamanian leader could raise embarrassing 
questions: What did the President know, and 
when did he know it? » How a wily papal 
nuncio in Panama City outwitted an 
unwelcome guest. » A baffling shift in a 
murder case stirs racial tension in Boston. 
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WORLD: After the giddy celebrations of 
freedom, the dull throb of the hangover 
East Europeans grapple with the sobering task of political, 
economic and moral reconstruction. Violence in the south and 
separatism in the north make nationalism one of Moscow’s 
most pressing problems.» An Iranian tanker spills nearly twice 
as much oil as the Exvon Valdez, but the immediate impact on 
the environment is less dire than that of the Alaska mishap. 
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BUSINESS: Who’s 
in a boom? Who’s 
in a gloom? 

In the topsy-turvy U.S. 
economy, it depends where 
you live. The Northeast is 
slumping; the Southwest is 
resurgent.» Navy agents 
crack a bid-rigging scheme. 


46 


EDUCATION: 
Check me out 

a ladder 

Libraries are enjoying a 
surprising renaissance and 
expanding their roles, despite 
tight municipal budgets and 
cutbacks in government aid. 


72 


SPORT: Who’s on 
first? Only the polls 
know for sure 

Notre Dame had the 
toughest schedule, topped 
the polls most of the season 
and won the biggest bow! 
victory. So, naturally, Miami 
is declared the champ. 


82 














PROFILE: 
Blue-blood 
historian Lady 
Antonia Fraser 
She fights for dissidents, 
criticizes Thatcherism and 
dodges Fleet Street attacks 
in her activist life with 
Harold Pinter. 


HISTORY: The 
master spy 

who failed 

Who really gave the H-bomb 
secrets to the Soviet Union? 
Newly revealed facts about 
one of the murkiest episodes 
in U.S. history yield some 
intriguing answers 


78 





ESSAY: Even 
Darwin could not 
explain life’s origin 
California’s decision to 
teach evolution as both fact 
and theory is a slippery 
equivocation that alloys 
science with dogma. Butina 





sense, we are all creationists. 
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From the Publisher 


U sually the greatest logistical diffi- 
culty that science journalists face 
is persuading busy scientists to make 
time for interviews. Reporting this 
weck’s cover on Antarctica, though, 
presented a slightly different chal- 
lenge: the lonely research teams who 
work there were more than happy to 
talk to a reporter, but the trick was to 
get to them. There are no commercial 
flights to the continent, and hitching a 
ride on a ship can take wecks. For as- 
sociate editor Michael Lemonick, 
months of planning paid off last De- 
cember, when he climbed aboard a 
military C-130 transport bound from 





Lemonick at the South Pole last month 


miles out in Ross Sound for a close 
look at the emperor penguins that 
nest there. “Before we landed, a crew- 
man jumped out with a giant auger 
and drilled several feet to see if the 
sheet was thick enough to hold our 
weight,” says Lemonick. “Even then, 
we had to walk very carefully, single 
file, watching for cracks.” 

From the spectacular mountain 
setting of McMurdo Station, Lemon- 
ick flew 800 miles to the South Pole, a 
featureless expanse of white that 
stretches to the horizon. “We arrived 
at 2 a.m. on a brilliantly sunny night,” 
he recalls. “They were having a heat 
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New Zealand for McMurdo Station, a 
U.S. research base on Ross Island in 
Antarctica. 

Lemonick’s ten-day visit to the 
starkly beautiful continent gave new meaning to the phrase work- 
ing round the clock. For one thing, the sun never sets there during 
the summer months, which in the southern hemisphere stretch 
from October to March. Says Lemonick: “At 3 a.m. it looked like 
high noon outside. I almost had to remind myself to sleep.” Hop- 
ping helicopters carrying cargo to remote bases, Lemonick talked 
to dozens of biologists, geologists and other scientists. His most 
harrowing trip was a helicopter ride to the edge of an ice sheet 25 


“We arrived at 2 a.m. 
on a brilliantly sunny night.” 


wave—ten below zero, the record 
high for the year.” Lemonick was re- 
lieved to return to the relatively mild 
climes of McMurdo Station, where 
the temperatures hovered in the 30s. He might have enjoyed Mc- 
Murdo even more had he known what was waiting for him back in 
New York City: a cold snap, with temperatures dipping into the 
teens. For all its harsh splendor, Antarctica suddenly seemed as 


welcoming as a summer beach. 
how Q Wal. 
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Nordiclrack* Achiever 


*Nordcirack 6 a nepsieved Irademark of NordicTrack 


Call 1-800-328-8995 for our free information portfolio. 


Fitness Master Sierra 





At Fitness Master we take your fitness 
seriously. That's why the patented resistance 
system on our Sierra indoor skier offers 
two-way resistance for your legs. And the dual 
action of the arm poles provides the same 
balanced exercise for your upper body 

On a Nordicirack ski simulator you get adjust- 
able resistance on the backward stroke only. 

Because different muscles are used for 
the forward and backward strokes, we've made 
sure that on the Sierra you push—and pull 
with your legs. So you can tone muscle groups 
symmetrically, plus bum calories fast. 

And we wouldn't kid you about that! Cail or 
write today for our colorful information porttolio. 
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| Fitness Master, Inc., 
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vrong part is when there's 
sais Then it's too late. "Thats 8 why | Id or 4 a 
Mopar parts from your Chrysler-Plymo >, Dodge Truck or Jeep, 
Eagle dealer. They’te the only parts engineered for your car by the people 
who made your car. Have them installed by the trained technicians at your 
dealership, and you'll always get the right parts, the right fit, and a real 
feeling of security. And while that's not obvious when you look at a part, it 


will become very obvious when you drive. 
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Due to overwhelming demand, 
AI&@r is giving you more time to sign up 
for the money saving PRO” WATS offer. 


Did you know AT&T is extending the deadline on one 
AT&T has lowered the price on PRO WATS. So now any 
business spending $50 to $5,000 a month can save money-* 

And, unlike other plans, PRO WATS makes savings simple. 
Your discounts automatically get bigger and bigger as usage 
increases. Which means you don't have to switch between 
plans. PRO WATS is the only plan you need. 

Plus get extra savings on international calls to 47coun- 
tries and discounts on direct-dialed interstate AT&T Card calls. 
Not to mention free call detail reports. 

PROWATS needs no special lines or equipment but if 
you have dedicated lines, we'll pay up to $150 toward replacing 
each of them. 

AT&Tis so sure you'll be satisfied with PRO WATS that we'll 
pay to switch you over. And if within 90 days you're not fully 
satisfied, AT&T will pay to switch you back. 

So hurry and take advantage of our PRO WATS offer. 
Before time slips away, again. Offer expires February 28,1990. 


AT&T PRO WATS. 
Another ATaT advantage. 


For more information, call 1 800 222-0400. 


Afsit 


The right choice. 


\) 
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*Savings on average over AT&T direct-dialed basic interstate daytime calls. 
Actual savings may vary according to calling patterns. 


It is outrageous that you chose to com- 
memorate Mikhail Gorbachev [MAN OF 
THE DECADE, Jan. 1] rather than the peo- 
ple in Eastern Europe who risked their 
lives for liberation. Gorbachev merely re- 
frained from sending in tanks and troops. 

Amy and Cameron Findlay 
Alexandria, Va. 


I pray Gorbachev has a guardian an- 
gel. It would be unthinkable if he were no 
longer in charge. Western nations should 
help him accomplish his economic re- 
forms, establish trade agreements and 
bring food to the people. The responsibil- 
ity for Gorbachev's success lies with the 
West. He needs our support, not just in 
words but in deeds. 

Isabella Miram 
La Jolla, Calif. 


Gorbachev had to be Man of the Year. 
But you showed immense insight in desig- 
nating him Man of the Decade. Many be- 
lieve individuals do not count in the Soviet 
system. Gorbachev proved they do. He has 
| shown it is only individuals who matter. 

Teresa Antony 
Woodmere, N.Y. 


Gorbachev is a dictator. His country is 
bankrupt, his people suffering, his empire 
crumbling. Freedom and democracy will 
be achieved in Eastern Europe not be- 
cause of Gorbachev but despite him. His 
grip has loosened only on those beyond his 
borders; the republics within the U.S.S.R. 
are still denied the freedom they crave. 

Maida Meyers Lowin 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Ronald Reagan made Gorbachev face 
reality. It was Reagan's untiring efforts 
that restored liberty to those behind the 
Iron Curtain. His realistic assessment of 
communism as an “evil empire,” coupled 
with his policies for a strong defense and 
for economic freedom, should be credited 
for many of the changes in the U.S.S.R. 

Michael D. Antonovich 





Mission to China 


No conceivable rationalization can jus- 
tify sending National Security Adviser 
Brent Scowcroft and Deputy Secretary of 
State Lawrence Eagleburger to Beijing to 
meet with the murderous Chinese regime 








Los Angeles | 
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MAN OF THE DECADE 





“Without Reagan, there would have 
been no Gorbachev.” 


Josef Steilen, Schalkenmehren, West Germany 
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[Nation, Dec. 25]. We betrayed the free- 

dom fighters of Tiananmen Square, not to 
mention our forefathers. 

Frank C. Sapienza 

Brookline, Mass. 


The overture to China was a responsi- 
ble act. President Bush realized the Chi- 
nese government had painted itself into a 
corner and understood its fear of losing 
face. His approach may be the only way for 
China to move from its hard-line position. 
For the sake of those in Chinese detention, 
I hope it works. 

Michael Lee 
Bangkok 





Massacre in Montreal 


I wept as I watched the bodies of 14 
murdered women students borne out of 
the engineering school at the University of 
Montreal [WorLpD, Dec. 18]. Then I 


cursed the pathetic creature whose mi- | 


sogynistic rage impelled him to end those 

young lives and his own. I cursed the gun 

lobbies, the machismo imagemakers and 

the entertainment media that pander to 
this sickness. And all this was futile. 

Arthur Samuels 

Montreal 


Surely you misinterpreted the photo- 
graph accompanying your article on the 
murders in Canada. Why would a man be 
removing holiday decorations while a dead 








woman was draped over the chair behind 

him? Perhaps he was really searching for 
clues about this horrific tragedy. 

Pamela J. Witzel 

Pittsburgh 





Enforced Repatriation 


We are Hong Kong students in the U.S. 
who oppose the decision to repatriate 
40,000 or more Vietnamese boat people 
now in Hong Kong [WorLD, Dec. 25]. We 
can appreciate what it means to be sent 
back to a totalitarian country, as Hong 
Kong will be returned to China in 1997. 
But Hong Kong cannot support all its boat 
people. Isn’t it time for other nations to in- 
crease their quotas for these refugees? 

Joseph Lam and Arshad Hossain 
Fresno, Calif. 








Money Matters 
In your otherwise excellent story on 
how drug-tinged cash is turned into clean 
assets [BUSINESS, Dec. 18], you reported 
that Bank of America was forced to pay a 
fine for “involvement in laundering | 
schemes.” In fact, Bank of America agreed 
to pay a civil penalty in 1986 for inadver- 
tent technical reporting errors. The bank 
was never accused of money laundering. It 
is certainly true, as you reported, that 
banks have begun to exercise more inter- 
nal supervision to ensure full compliance 
with federal currency-reporting require- 
ments. Bank of America has consistently 
supported the spirit and letter of the Bank 
Secrecy Act, requiring currency-transac- 
tion reporting, and it appreciates the gravi- 
ty of illegal money laundering. Last March 
the bank received recognition from the irs 
for its efforts on behalf of the federal war 
on drug trafficking and money laundering. 
George W. Coombe Jr., General Counsel 
Bank of America 
San Francisco 











Images of 89 


I protest your omission of Hungarians 
in your photo essay [IMAGES, Dec. 24]. 
Hungary was the first to remove the Iron 
Curtain. It is ahead of the rest of the East 
bloc in economic reforms. Free voting 
came first in Hungary, and on March 25, a 
new, free parliament will be elected. 
Esther de Ipolyi 


Houston 
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If you're looking for a tough, off-road vehicle with room to spare, don’t make a move until you test drive an 


Isuzu Trooper. Why? Because its big. With room for five adults, plus 46 cu. ft. of cargo space, the most in its class* 
But the Trooper isn't just bigger. Its enormously better. With standard features like four-wheel drive 
A powerful 2.6 liter fuel-injected engine or optional 2.8 liter V6. Four-wheel disc brakes. Auto-locking hubs. And 
triple skid plates. So you can go just about anywhere, and take just about anything 
About the only thing on the Trooper that isnit oversized is the price. In fact, the Trooper costs over a 
thousand dollars less than Jeep* Cherokee 
So if you want a vehicle that can hold its own, not to mention everything you own, check out an Isuzu 


Trooper. We put a lot into it so you could, too. C For free Isuzu brochures call: (800) 245-4549. 


ISUZU TROOPER 1) °134S9 


it 4x4's with loot 4x4's. TMSRP excluding tax 
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4 books: 


$] each 


No obligation to buy any more books. 


VAN 


James A. 
Michener 


DRAWING OF 
THE THREE 
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Pub. price $12.95 — Pub. price $18.95 Pub. price $22.50 Pub. price $19.95 Pub. price $12.95 Pub. price $17.50 


Facts About Membership. Membership in Book- [7 


of-the-Month Club begins with your choice of 4 of 
today’s best books—3 for $1 each and a 4th at 
$4.99—plus shipping and handling charges, with 
no obligation to buy another book. As a membet 
you will receive the Book-of-the-Month Club News” 
15 times a vear (about every 314 weeks). Every issue 
reviews a Selection and more than 150 other 
books that are carefully chosen by our editors. If 
you want the Selection, do nothing, It will be 
shipped to you automatically. If you want one or 
more other books—or no book at all—indicate 
your decision on the Reply Form and return it by 
the specified date. Return Privilege: If the News is 
delayed and you receive the Selection without 
having had 10 days to notify us, you may return it 
for credit. Cancellations You may cancel member- 
ship at any time by notifiying Book-of-the-Month 
Club. We may cancel your membership if you 
elect not to buy at least one book in any six- 
month period 
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Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., RO. Box 8803, Camp Hill, PA 17011-8803 


Please enroll me asa member of Book-of -the-Month Club and send me the 4 
books Ive listed at left. Bill me: $7.99 (3 books at SI each and the 4th book at 
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There's no 
substitute 
for Good 


Service 


TIME's service to its readers 
doesn't only include over 60 
years of excellence in jour 
nalism and photography. It 
also entails ensuring that its 
readers receive the customer 
service they deserve. For toll- 
free service, call: 


1-800- 
541-2000 


TIME'’s customer service 
representatives can help you to: 


/1. A Renew your Subscription 
Early so there will be no 
interruption in your 
service. 


Renew Gift Subscriptions 


so you can guarantee 
delivery of gift 

subscriptions to your 
friends and relatives. 


Change your Address 
(please notify us four 
weeks in advance). 


| Answer Questions about 
your subscription, its 
expiration or delivery 
difficulties. 


OR WRITE US: 


TIME Subscription 
Service Department 
P.O. Box 60001 
Tampa, Florida 33660-0001 














Endangered Earth 


Environmental extremism like yours 
exaggerates man-made threats to the plan- 
et, and could lead people to favor “solu- 
tions” that are not supported by good sci- 
ence or sense [ENVIRONMENT, Dec. 18]. 
Some of your proposed nostrums, such as 
raising the federal gas tax to 60¢ or more 
per gal., would help destroy the prosperity 
that makes environmental protection pos- 
sible. We must have economic growth to 
afford a clean environment. 

Lance Lamberton 
Port Chester, N.Y. 


The fact that the energy an average pa- 
per mill uses in a year would light Las Ve- 
gas for a week amazes me. Paper use must 
certainly be reduced, but the single most 
energy-saving step we could take would 
seem to be to close Las Vegas. 

Warren Carlson 
Tacoma 


You say TIME reserves the right to sup- 
port various positions, such as promoting 
environmental concerns [LETTERS, Dec. 
18]. I was pleased by your policy statement. 
It is a duty of a free press to inform the 
public about important issues. Saving the 
environment from the devastation pro- 
duced by hazardous waste, toxic chemicals, 
atmospheric poison and the pillage of its 
natural resources is critical. By directing 
our attention to vital issues, TIME keeps us 
better informed and, I hope, involved. 

James O'Brien 
Cheshire, Conn. 





Rocketelier 

New York, WY. 10020 

(Fax number: (212) 522-0601) 

Letters should include the writer's full name. address and home telephone, and 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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Now 


showving at: 


Atlanta 

Macy's Department Store 
Lenox Square Mall 

3397 Peachtree Rd., N.E. 
Stereo Video Design 

6300 Powers Ferry Landing 


Hiram 
LaserDisc Enterprises 
Main St. 


Marietta 

Macy's Furniture & 
Electronics Center 
995 Roswell St. 
Sandy Springs 
LaserDisc Enterprises 
Hammond Spring 
Shopping Center 
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Life Style. Pioneer's new 
40” projection monitor 
was designed with a very 
simple philosophy. A big- 
screen television should overwhelm 
you, not your room. 
Our new projection monitor 
is everything you wouldnt expect — 
from a big-screenTV. It'ssleek. “Sk a 3 
Stylish. Unabashedly moderngAnd 
because it takes up less floor space, 
it fits easily into virtually any size room. 
But its beauty is more than skin 
deep. Turn it on and discover why Pioneer 
keeps on setting the standard for big-screen 
performance. It features a wider screen and a 
viewing angle that delivers a picture as bright and 
sharp from the sides as it is head on. Yi ; 
The new 40” projection monitor by Pioneer. Finally, a * io 
big-screen TV you'll want to look at even before you turn ton, \ 


@) PIONEER 
We Bring The Revolution Home” 


Actual Pioneer SD-P403 picture from The Criterion Collection “Wizard of Oz” las 
isoaltesnecalee OMICS (USA) Inc., Long Beach, CA For more information, cal mpc 1404 











NOW DISAPPEARING 
AT A LOCATION 
NEAR YOU. 


This baby trumpeter swan will require 
wetland acres in the Pacific Northwest all 
the way to Alaska to complete the 
migration its species has depended upon 
for eons. 

But soon these beautiful birds may be 
extinct because their wetlands are 
vanishing. 

Since 1951, The Nature Conservancy 
has protected millions of acres of wildlife 
habitat in the U.S. alone. And we've done 


The 


Nature 
Conservancy 
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it by using a novel approach — we've 
bought it. 

Our philosophy is to use the money 
we receive to protect rare plants and 
animals by buying the lands they need to 
survive. 

But we can’t do it alone, so join us. 
Help us save this living legacy. Write 
The Nature Conservancy, Box CD0021, 
1815 N. Lynn Street, Arlington, VA 
22209. Or call 1-800-628-6860. 
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Conservation Through Private Action 


That day is February 28, 1990. 

No more 50th Anniversary Limited Edition videocassette 
in gloriously restored Technicolor” and digital sound. 

No more unique behind-the-scenes “video scrapbook” of 
re-discovered outtakes and rare footage. 

No more bonus 32-page illustrated collector's book with 
special facts and photos of the cast and characters in this 
once-in-a-lifetime film favorite. 

And, above all, after February 28, 1990, no more $5.00 
Downy” mail-in rebate! making your $24.95* videocassette 
purchase only $19.95. 


Don't miss out on this last chance to travel down the yellow 


brick road with Dorothy, Tin Man, Scarecrow, Cowardly Lion, 
The Munchkins and all the unforgettable faces, music and magic 
of the wonderful land of Oz. 


Rebate offer expires 4/31/90. *Suggested list price. Prices slightly higher in Canaca ‘ 
THE WIZARD OF 07. © 1949 Loew’ Incorporated Renewed (© 1966. Metro-Gakdwyn-Mayer Inc All Rights Reserved Compllayon © 1990 MGM/LA Home Video Ine and Turner Enteruuinment Company AB Rights Reserved i=] : 





$1995 


After mail-in rebate 
Also available on Laser Videodisc. 








“The Wizard of Oz" 50th Anniversary Limited Edition video- 
cassette makes Oz the place you and your family can go back 
to... any day you choose 











Preserving the 
Printed Word | 





Aaron Lansky’s mission is to 
collect Yiddish literature 








BY DANIEL BENJAMIN 


A aron Lansky glances at the forest 
of jammed bookshelves surrounding 
him: “The word for it is hemshekh—a con- 
tinuity. This is from the world Hitler tried 
to destroy.” Lansky, the executive director 
of the National Yiddish Book Center, is 
standing in the center’s annex in Holyoke, 
Mass. There, on the vast, hangarlike floor 
of a renovated paper factory, 
are stored about 700,000 of 
the 900,000 Yiddish books 
that the center has collected. 
The rest have been re- 
turned to circulation, restored 
to the life of books. Most of 
them have been sold, some- 
times in packages of 500 or 
more volumes, to institutions 
as diverse as the Jagiellonian 
University in Cracow, the Uni- 
versity of Melbourne in Austra- 
lia and the public library in Cin- 
cinnati. To stock their private 
libraries, scholars around the 
world have come to rely on the 
center, which is the world’s 
largest supplier of out-of-print 
Yiddish books, A Korean aca- 
demic who lives in Tokyo or- 
ders his books from the center's 
office, which occupies a centu- 
ry-old brick schoolhouse in 
Amherst only four blocks from 
Emily Dickinson’s home and 
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Amherst, Massachusetts 





worried, would be thrown out, and a 
world would be lost. 

That process could have been the coup 
de grace for Yiddish, a fusion of German, 
Hebrew and Slavic languages that was the 
lingua franca of Ashkenazic Jews for most 
of the past millennium. In this century the 
language had already suffered the cata- 
clysm of the Holocaust as well as the 
adoption of English by most North Amer- 
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“It’s a moment of transition. They’re 
giving up the library before they die. 
So they often cry and tell stories.” 





15 miles from the Holyoke an- 
nex. So do readers—tenured or not—in 
such places as Guam, Thailand and Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

The retrieval of the books and their re- 
turn to use are the focus of the center’s 
mission of salvaging a vanishing culture. 
In 1980, when he was 24, Lansky founded 
the center because he feared what would 
happen as the last generation of native 
Yiddish speakers began to die—not ultra- 
Orthodox Jews who still speak Yiddish 
but the heirs to the essentially secular 

| Yiddish culture of Europe and North 
America, which the ultra-Orthodox re- 





ican Jews, the suppression of Jewish cul- 
ture in the Soviet Union, and the decision 
by Israel to bypass Yiddish and give He- 
brew the status of a national language. 
Lansky, who in 1979 was a graduate stu- 
dent in Yiddish literature at McGill Uni- 


| versity in Montreal, realized that more 


was at stake than the survival of the lan- 
guage as a spoken tongue. A native Eng- 
lish speaker who was raised in New Bed- 


ford, Mass., and did not learn Yiddish | 


until he studied Jewish history in college, 
Lansky clung to the language with a con- 
vert’s passion—in part, he says, because it 
represented a culture “on the cusp,” not 





The executive director with a few of the center’s 900,000 volumes 








ject. The libraries of these aged people, he 
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in the mainstream but on the periphery. 
The experiences and insights of Yiddish 
literature, Lansky felt, should not be lost. 
“As native speakers pass on,” he says, 
“the books become the sole access to the 
last thousand years of Jewish history.” 

Not everyone saw it that way. Lansky’s 
first goal was to muster support from some 
of the large Jewish organizations with 
headquarters in New York City. “They all 
said the same thing: ‘Yiddish is dead. For- 
get it.” He refused to. Instead, he re- 
solved to scratch along on whatever he 
earned, and packed off to Maine to work as 
a migrant blueberry picker for the summer. 
He made enough to have stationery print- 
ed. “I had a picnic table and a Govern- 
ment-surplus typewriter. | sat down and 
started putting out press releases saying, ‘If 
you have old books lying around, send 
themin...’” 

Within a month the books 
started arriving—by the thou- 
sands. Soon Lansky was 
spending most of his time— 
most of the next five years, in 
fact—behind the wheel of bor- 
rowed or rented vans, collect- 
ing books from elderly donors 
who were too frail to pack and 
mail their books. Lansky no 
longer does the driving; a net- 
work of nearly 100 volunteers 
around the U.S. and Canada 
now handle most of the col- 
lecting. “We always expect the 
deluge to slow down,” says 
Lansky. “Yet we're still get- 
ting 600 or 700 volumes a 
week.” Late last year he visit- 
ed half a dozen cities in the So- 
viet Union where Jews, taking 
advantage of the cultural free- 
dom afforded by glasnost, have 
expressed an interest in estab- 
lishing Yiddish libraries. 

In its first decade, the cen- 
ter’s collection has grown to include 25,000 
titles. The true measure of its achievement 
is comparative: scholars estimate that only 
about 40,000 works were ever printed in 
Yiddish. With these riches, the center has 
become a whirligig of cultural promotion, 
keeping pace with a resurgent interest in 
Yiddish around the world, It runs an adult- 
education seminar and a student-intern 
program, and, using Yiddish-speaking ac- 
tors in Israel, is taping entire novels. This 
profusion delights Lansky, whose accom- 
plishments were recognized last July by the 
John D. and Catherine T. MacArthur 
Foundation of Chicago, which conferred 
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TOYOTA COROLLA 





“Theres no need to 
speculate when you can 
invest in a sure thing. 


Most investment counselors would argue that 
there is no such thing as a “sure thing.” But 
when it comes to automotive investments, the 
Toyota Corolla is about as close as you can 
get. Because Corolla is one automotive asset 
that is known for quality and reliability divi- 
dends. And for 1990, Corolla is expected to 
yield even greater performance with the addi- 
tion of electronic fuel injection to its 16-valve 
powerplant. 

In fact, its reputation on the street is so 
good that Corolla has been named the most 
trouble-free new car in its segment* Things 
don’t get much surer than that. 


’ 


“Toyota, I love what you do for me’ 


Call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA for more information and the location of your nearest dealer. Get More From Life... Buckle Up! *Based on problems encountered in the first 90 days of 
ownership-—J.D. Power and Associates 1989 New Car Initial Quality Surveys" ©1989 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. 











A promise to attend recitals, late meetings notwithstanding. 


A promise not to show up when you're with your friends at the mall. 


A promise to keep it all safe no matter what. 


Nothing binds us one to the other like a promise kept. Nothing divides us like a promise broken. At MassMutual we believe 


MassMutual 


7. . 
©1089 Massachusetts Mutual Lie Ineurance Co. Spnnghed. MA ONT We help you keep your promises 


in keeping our promises. That way, all the families that rely on us can keep theirs. Ww 














STAY AT MARRIOTT 
OR RENT FROM HERTZ 
AND WIN INSTANTLY 


HOU 
CH NINE 
RAO WINNERS 








FORD THUNDERBIRDS, HUNDREDS OF RESORT TRIPS AND 
4,500,000 OTHER TRAVEL PRIZES WORTH OVER $90,000,000. 


To play and win, get a WINTER INVITATIONAL GAME CARD every time 
you register at a Marriott Hotel or Resort or rent from Hertz 
now through February, 1990. 


Marriott “AZ 


WINTER INVITATIONAL GAME 


NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. To obtain Game Card and Rules: Hand Printand Mall 4° x 9" Self-Addressed Stamped Envelope and 3° x5" card with name and 
address and “MARRIOTT-HERTZ WINTER INVITATIONAL” to: Card Request, P.O. Box 9370, Bridgeport, CT 06699. Limit one request/person 25 years of age or 
older/week. No requests honored from clubs/groups. Return postage not required from WA residents. Free Game Card and Rules available at Marriott front desk/ 
Hertz counter in AL and HI. Requests must be received by 1/31/90 or while supplies last: award claims by 3/31/90. VOID WHERE PROHIBITED. Not available outside 
U.S. or at Marriott Conference Centers, Courtyard by Marriott, Fairfield Inn, or Residence Inn, and some Hertz licensee locations. 
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on him one of its so-called genius fellow- 
ships. The $225,000 award will provide a 
stipend for five years; it may be a divine re- 
payment with interest for the first four 
years of the center’s life, when he drew no 
salary. The center supports itself today 
from book sales, donations and dues paid 
by some 8,000 members. 

Lansky has another book project. This 
one involves not only old volumes but also 
the stories of their owners, which he is 
transcribing for a chronicle of his adven- 
tures in book gathering. Shortly after he 
began his collection runs, he started tape 
recording his conversations with the do- 
nors, many of whom had thought their cul- 
ture was doomed. “They're giving up a li- 
brary, and it’s like a moment of transition,” 
Lansky says. “They're giving up the library 
before they die. So they often cry and tell 
stories.” 






























be is first visit—to an 87-year-old man 
named Temmelman in Atlantic 
City—was a memorable one. Lansky ar- 
rived around noon on a hot summer day to 
find Temmelman, dressed in a heavy wool 
suit, sitting in the lobby of his building. “I 
said, ‘I hope you haven't been waiting 
long.’ He said, ‘Actually, I've been sitting 
here since 7 this morning. I didn’t want I 
should miss you.’ ” Upstairs, in his apart- 
ment the old man, in the best East Europe- 
an tradition, served Lansky cookies and 
hot tea in a glass. Then he began handing 
him books. Lansky recalls Temmelman re- 
galing him with the history of each volume: 
“Well, Yungerman’—Yungerman, young 
man, has kind of become my generic name 
in all of this—‘you know, this book we 
bought in 1925, we went without lunch for 
a week we should be able to afford it. And 
this book, this book my wife and I bought 
in "36, it was a best seller and everybody 
had to read it.’” 

Hours later Lansky prepared to leave, 
already long overdue for his next stop in 
Philadelphia. But seeing this, Temmelman 
called after him, “Eyn minut, Yungerman, 
where are you running off to? You don’t 
understand.” Explains Lansky: “You see, 
he lived in a high-rise for the Jewish elder- 
ly, it was a twelve- or 15-story building. He 
said, ‘You don’t understand, all the other 
people in the building also have books for 
you.” ** Temmelman escorted Lansky 
through the building, knocking on every 
door and announcing, “Excuse me, but the 
Yungerman here needs books.” Recalls 
Lansky: “The people started coming out 
with bags and boxes and suitcases of books. 
Some of them had to read poetry to me, 
and of course everybody wanted me to sit 
down at the kitchen table and drink more 
tea and eat cake. It was like visiting my 
grandmother 20 times in a single day. It 
was unbelievably difficult, but it really 
showed me what I was going to be facing 
over the next ten years.” 2 













































































































Capital follows opportunity 





When some large U.S. corporation sets up a facility abroad that starts 
pouring out products—trucks or computers or chemicals, say—the 
operation creates wealth for both nations. Our country’s know-how 
and technology are advantages to be shared, not hoarded. Besides, 
when U.S. firms bring production, marketing, and services to cus- 
tomers abroad, they compete effectively because they can respond to 
local markets. Which leads us to ask: Why should Americans be 
disturbed when foreign companies and investors want to set up here? 

During the 19th and the early years of the 20th century, huge flows 
of foreign capital entered the United States. As America absorbed 
millions upon millions of immigrants, this money from overseas helped 
build the railroads and settle the West. There's no evidence such 
investment did the slightest harm to the American ideal. Since those 
days, however, Europe and much of Asia have suffered numerous 
devastating wars—and floods of American capital have ventured 
abroad to revive moribund industries and economies. No country on 
earth has more investment overseas than the United States. 

Some of this investment is passive: money looking merely for a 
good return rather than a voice in management. This is often called 
portfolio investment to distinguish it from direct investment (by means 


- of which a domestic company or property is actually controlled by a 


foreign investor). Of all such direct foreign investment on earth—esti- 
mated by The Conference Board to be worth $913 billion at the end of 
1987—the U.S. had by far the largest share, over 33 percent. The United 
Kingdom (U.K.) came in second, with a little more than half as much as 
the U.S. 

The patterns of investment abroad tend to ebb and flow. Since the 
end of World War Il, the U.S. was out front for long periods; some of us 
can recall complaints that Yankees were trying to buy up the free world. 
Then, in the early '80s, the annual flow of our country’s foreign invest- 
ment fell behind that of the United Kingdom. Toward the middle of the 
decade, however, the U.K. in its turn lost the lead to Japan. 

Japan was getting richer, accumulating capital—and capital fol- 
lows opportunity. That's why money from the U.K. was so busy here 
during the 19th century, and why the U.S. invested so much abroad in 
the years following World War Il: It was put to good—and profitable— 
use. Estimates are that by the close of 1989, new investment of foreign 
capital in the U.S. for this year will amount to around $65 billion. 

And why was the U.S. such an attractive place to invest? For one 
thing, we're in the eighth year of an economic expansion. Many U.S. 
corporations have been restructuring, and this has created investment 
opportunities. We are also an island of political stability in a rapidly 
changing world. 

Competition among nations to attract international capital flows 
should be seen as a boon for consumers everywhere, not a danger. 
And our own country has done well in that arena because capital 
follows opportunity. It's when all that foreign capital starts flowing 
somewhere else that Americans should begin to worry—not while it's 
coming here. This is, after all, the land of new ideas, and we are likely to 
find plenty of good uses for fresh capital—no matter who is investing it. 
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No other automaker 
great | engths lor 


The AltNew Silhouette 


To be fair, most minivans do precisely 
what they're designed to do: haul cargo 
from one place to anothe 

Which probably makes compari- 
sons with the all-new Oldsmobile” 


With its advanced shape, sophisti 
cated technology and remar lux- 
ury, Silhouette has the capacity to do 


ething 


purpose pass 


ou never dreamed a multi 


nger vehicle could do. 


Namel e and intrigue you. 

For starters, it comes with seven 
individual contoured bucket seats, in- 
stead of ordinary bench seats. Which 
means you won't ever feel like you're 
sitting inside a bus. 

It also comes with a 3.1-liter V6 
engine, air conditioning, an AM/FM 





the sake 


stereo system, full driver instrumenta 
tion, and one of the most advanced solar 
windshields in the world. 
ourse, Silhouette's technology 
nds into the realm of versatility. 
e five rear seats can be 
y one person to create 
feet of cargo space. 





ds dealer. Or 


And like every new Oldsmobile 
2-OLDS, 


you buy, Silhouette comes with the 
Oldsmobile Edge—the comprehensive 
owner satisfaction plan that’s designed ©1989GN 


to make Oldsmobile the industry leader | . . 

in total customer satisfaction. jl The New Generation of 
To learn more about t g OLDSMOBII | 

all-new Silhouette and the nobile i , 
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Noriegaonice 











BY RICHARD LACAYO. 


he last time Manuel Noriega set 

foot in the U.S. was in 1985, He 

was not only Panama’s strongman 

then but also an American intelli- 

gence asset. His hosts from the CIA took 
him to lunch at a Washington restaurant. 

Noriega made a different kind of arriv- 

al last week at Homestead Air Force Base 

near Miami. Now he was an accused felon 





The chase over, will he now try to put heat on George Bush? 


and his hosts—from the Justice Depart- 
ment this time—took him to jail. After 
landing at 2:45 a.m., the deposed dictator 
was sped to a Miami federal courthouse. 
There he was posed in a T shirt for a hu- 
miliating mug shot, then stashed in a win- 
dowless basement cell. Panama’s numero 
uno had become federal prisoner 41586. 
After the eleven-day standoff outside 
the Vatican embassy in Panama City, No- 
ricga’s surrender to American authorities, 











which George Bush had defined as a chief 
goal of the invasion of Panama, trium- 
phantly clinched the gamble the President 
took by ordering U.S. troops into combat. 
With Noriega in handcuffs, Panamanians 
celebrating in the streets and U.S. casual- 
ties relatively low, Republican Party chair- | 
man Lee Atwater probably had it right 
when he called the outcome a political 
jackpot for Bush. 

Yet even as the war in Panama winds 
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down, the battle in the U.S. is just shaping 
up. Noriega now has at his disposal an ar- 
senal he could not call upon at home: the 
ample resources of a defendant in an 
American courtroom. The general’s law- 
yers raised the standard defense objections 
about pretrial publicity and inadmissible 
evidence. Both objections have been given 
a fresh twist by Noriega’s singular status as 
a de facto head of state tracked down by an 
invading army. The biggest question, how- 
ever, is more a matter of politics than of le- 
gal procedure. With Noriega in court, will 
Bush also be on trial? 

Noriega’s ties to U.S. intelligence agen- 
cies date back to the 1950s, when he began 
to pass along information about his fellow 
students at a military academy. Later he 
went on the payroll of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, reportedly earning as much 
as $200,000 a year. The general can plausi- 
bly argue that U.S. Presidents stretching 
back to Richard Nixon were aware of his 
drug involvement—no one more so than 
former CIA director George Bush—but 
looked the other way to avoid losing a valu- 
able source of intelligence. At a press con- 
ference on Friday, Bush sought to squelch 
speculation that Noriega could embarrass 
him. “The Attorney General assures me 
our case is strong, our re- 
solve is firm, and our legal 
representations are sound,” 
the President said. 

Nevertheless, Iran-con- 
tra defendants Oliver 
North, John Poindexter and 
former CIA agent Joseph 
Fernandez forced prosecu- 
tors to reduce or dismiss 
many of the charges against 
them by insisting that reams 
of classified information 
were necessary for their 
cases. Noriega’s lawyers are 
almost certain to make the 
same argument. “The only 
way to get to the truth is to 
get those documents,” said 
Noriega defense attorney 
Steven Kollin last week. 
Even if that tactic fails, a 
question that has haunted 
more than one previous 
President—what did he 
know and when did he know 
it?—may yet rise up to be- 
devil this one. 

“Noriega probably 
knows more about what is in 
our CIA files than anyone in 
the Justice Department,” 
says Richard Gregorie, a 
former Assistant U.S. At- 
torney, who drew up the Mi- 
ami indictment against the 
general. “He knows what to 
ask for.” The asking is likely 
to begin early in a pretrial 
process that could go on for 
a year or more. Only docu- 





@ Permitted the cartel to shift 
its narcotics operations to Pana- 


Minister of Justice in 1984. 


@ Traveled to Havana in 1984 to 
meet with Cuban President Fidel 
Castro, who mediated a dispute 
between Noriega and the cartel 
after Panama closed down a 
drug laboratory that Noriega had 
been paid to protect. 


ments that relate directly to the drug 
charges can be introduced into court, so 
much of the most provocative material 
concerning Noriega’s services to the CIA 
may be beyond the reach of his attorneys. 
But if the government refuses to turn over 
files that Federal District Judge William 
M. Hoeveler deems essential, that could 
result in a mistrial or the dismissal of some 
charges. Some Washington insiders doubt 
that the trial will result in embarrassing dis- 
closures. “There isn’t anything there,” says 
Elliott Abrams, former Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs. “It’s a 
bugaboo.” Other intelligence experts dis- 
agree. According to a former CIA official 
quoted by the New York Times, Noriega 
“can make us look terribly meddlesome. 
He can expose a lot of activities, people 
and places. At a minimum, it will be em- 
barrassing and difficult. This sort of case is 
bad enough when there’s nothing there. 
It’s doubly bad if, as in this case, there is.” 
Last week former prosecutor Gregorie 
said that when his office asked to review 
classified information that might pertain to 
the case, standard procedure in investiga- 
tions that might require the airing of Gov- 
ernment secrets, the request was denied. 
“None of the prosecutors working on the 


What He Is Accused of 


Federal grand juries in Miami and Tampa returned 
indictments against Manuel Antonio Noriega and 15 others 
in February 1988, covering the general’s activities from 
1981 to 1986. The Justice Department may issue further 
indictments against Noriega based on evidence seized by 
U.S. troops in Panama. If convicted on the 15 counts 
already filed, Noriega faces up to 210 years in jail and more 
than $1 million in fines. The indictments charge that, 


among other things, Noriega: 


@ Provided safe haven in 


cocaine that flows into the U.S. 


@ Purchased a jet that was 


used to transport illegal drug 
revenues from the U.S. 


to Panama. 


for drugs. 








@ Attempted to smuggle more 
than 1.4 million lbs. of 


marijuana into the U.S. 


@ Took a $1 million bribe from 
another group of drug runners 
who then used Panama as a 
money laundry and a way station 


case were allowed to see the CIA files,” he 
claimed. 

For now at least, the troubles are all in 
Noriega’s corner. The twelve-count racke- 
teering indictment alleges that between 
1981 and 1986 Noriega received payments 
of more than $4.6 million from Colombia's 
Medellin cartel. Prosecutors claim that in 
return he permitted the drug lords to use 
Panama as a refining and transshipment 
point for cocaine and as a sanctuary for 
themselves while the profits were laun- 
dered in Panamanian banks and false-front 
companies, usually with a suitable cut for 
the general. 

Fifteen other Panamanians, Colombi- 
ans and Americans are named in the in- 
dictment. Four are in custody (another is 
out on bail), including two Panamanians— 
Lieut. Colonel Luis del Cid and Daniel 
Miranda, a Noriega pilot—who were cap- 








tured by American troops during the inva- 
sion and brought to the U.S. Prosecutors 
will probably offer to reduce or dismiss 
charges against Del Cid and Miranda if 
they agree to testify against their former 
chief. 

Noriega faces a second indictment in a 
Tampa court charging that he took a bribe 
from a trafficker who was importing more 
than 1.4 million Ibs. of mari- 
juana into the US. If he 
manages to beat the rap in 
both American jurisdic- 
tions, he may face more se- 
rious trouble in Panama. 
The country’s new leaders 
say they hope to bring him 
to account on charges that 
could include the torture 
and killing of political oppo- 


these things,” vowed Pana- 


Guillermo Ford, adding 
briskly, “Not lynching—due 
process.” 


counterattack the day he ar- 
rived in Florida by refusing 
to enter a plea at his ar- 
raignment in U.S. district 
court. Dressed in a fresh 
uniform that was sent to 
him at the Vatican embassy 
by his mistress Vicky 
Amado, the general used 
headphones to follow the 
proceedings in Spanish. De- 
fense attorney Frank A. Ru- 
bino argued that his client 
was immune from prosecu- 
tion because he was a politi- 
cal prisoner who had been 
brought to the U.S illegally. 

Though that argument 
may provide a basis for later 
appeals, it was just a minor 
stumbling block last week. 
After U.S. Attorney Dexter 
Lehtinen raised objections 
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nents. “He will be tried for | 


manian Vice President | 





Noriega began his legal | 
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to Rubino’s statements, Judge Hoeveler 
entered a not-guilty plea on Noriega’s be- 
half. Defense attorneys are also insisting 
that Noriega cannot get a fair trial in a na- 
tion where the President has publicly 
called him a thug. Yet the fact that twelve 
jurors could be found who were unfamiliar 
with the congressional testimony of [ran- 
contra star Oliver North makes it less likely 
that those objections will stand in the way 
of a trial. 

Noriega may hope to escape a guilty 
verdict because of weaknesses in the Gov- 








ernment cases. The indictments in Tampa 
and Miami are based largely on testimony 
by convicted felons, whose word juries 
sometimes find less persuasive than evi- 
dence provided through wiretaps or docu- 
ments. Said a prominent federal prosecu- | 
tor: “Sounds to me that they got nothing | 
but snitches.” A probable witness is Steven 
Michael Kalish, 37, a convicted drug dealer 
serving time in Louisiana who claims he 
passed on $6 million to Noriega over a ten- 
month period in 1983 and ’84. Two other 





likely convict-witnesses who have given 


testimony from their jail cells are drug- 
running pilots Floyd Carlton-Cacerez and | 
Antonio Aizprua, the latter another of No- 
riega’s personal pilots. 

An important witness who has not been 
charged with any crimes is José Bland6n, 
former consul general of Panama in New 
York and a onetime member of Noriega’s 
inner circle. After breaking with the dicta- 
tor two years ago, Bland6n told a Miami 
grand jury that in Havana in 1984 he 
watched Fidel Castro mediate a dispute 
between Noriega and members of the 











A Guest Who Wore Out His Welcome 














rdinarily Monsignor José Sebastian Laboa, the Vatican’s 

Ambassador to Panama, greets visitors with a tray of cof- 
fee and cake. But when General Manuel Antonio Noriega 
strode into the papal embassy on Christmas Eve, such hospi- 
tality was hardly appropriate. The fugitive strongman was agi- 
tated, pacing the nunciature’s marble floors like a caged tiger. 
The four aides who accompanied him were carrying suspicious 








vials of injectable liquids and an assortment of guns. Laboa 
demanded that Noriega relinquish the weapons, At first he re- 
fused, but then he apparently complied—although a subma- 
chine gun was later found under the bed in his room at the 
nunciature. 

Thus began an eleven-day test of wills as the Spanish-born 
papal nuncio used psychological pressure and logic to convince 
his guest that Noriega’s best, indeed only, option was to give 
himself up. Upholding the Vatican tradition of granting sanctu- 
ary to anyone fleeing persecution, Laboa would not kick the gen- 


Panamanians rally outside the nunciature to denounce “Pineapple Face” 


eral out. But he had no intention of allowing him to prolong his 
stay indefinitely. 

The man accustomed to lavish quarters amply stocked with 
alcohol and drugs was given a stark 10-ft. by 6-ft. rear room, dec- 
orated only with a crucifix. From his spartan quarters Noriega 
could not see the U.S. soldiers deployed outside on the Avenida 
Balboa; his only window was opaque. His television set did not 
work. There was no air conditioning. In Pana- 
ma’s 90° heat, that hardly made for comfort. 

As the days dragged on, Noriega under- 
went abrupt mood shifts. One night he sat in 
the kitchen and swapped stories with Laboa 
while awaiting dinner. The next day he never 
left his room. Recalled Laboa: “He talked 
very little, nodded a lot. He is impenetrable.” 
Some diplomatic observers thought Noriega 
was showing classic signs of drug withdrawal. 
But a pharmacist who examined him in the 
nunciature concluded that he was not an ad- 
dict. “Poor Noriega,” said a diplomat posted 
to the Vatican in Rome. “No drugs, no booze, 
no sex—and eating Vatican food.” 

Though increasingly nervous, Noriega did 
not seem bothered by the loud rock-'n’-roll 
that American troops were blasting at the em- 
bassy through loudspeakers for three days. 
But the speakers also carried news broadcasts 
reporting that his troops had stopped fighting 
after he abandoned them, that U.S. officials 
were moving to freeze funds he had stashed 
abroad. When the Vatican protested the rock- 
‘n’-roll offensive and the music stopped, Nor- 
iega lived in relative silence, with only a Bible 
to read. 

While Noriega waited, Secretary of State 
James Baker on Dec. 26 sent a letter to the 
Vatican arguing that Noriega was not a politi- 
cal refugee but a common criminal fleeing prosecution. Later he 
assured the Vatican that Noriega would be arrested, not killed, 
by U.S. forces if he left the embassy. 

Laboa then stepped up the pressure. He told Noriega, quiet- 
ly but forcefully, that no country would give him refuge. (That 
was not entirely accurate; Cuba might have been willing, but 
Washington had told the Vatican that sending him there would 
be unacceptable.) The monsignor pointed out that the troops 
surrounding the embassy made an escape from the building im- 
possible. Noriega was told he had only two choices: to walk out 
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Medellin cartel after Panamanian troops 
closed down a drug laboratory that Nori- 
ega had been paid to protect. 

That allegation later formed the basis 
for one of the charges in the Miami indict- 
ment. Bland6n maintains that Castro was 
not so much interested in furthering the 
drug trade as he was in preventing the drug 
lords from destabilizing Noriega, who was 
helping Cuba get around U‘S. trade re- 
strictions through false-front companies in 
Panama that purchased Western goods. 

To strengthen their case, prosecutors 
are sifting through documents seized by 
U.S. troops who invaded Noriega’s Pana- 








ma headquarters. Noriega’s attorneys are 
likely to claim that the military’s warrant- 
less search makes the evidence inadmissi- 
ble in court. Few legal observers expect 
that objection to hamper the prosecution; 
American constitutional safeguards usual- 
ly apply only within the nation’s borders. 
Weaknesses in the prosecution’s case 
would increase the chances that the Gov- 
ernment would seek a deal with Noriega, 
offering to drop or reduce the charges in 
return for his cooperation in nailing other 
foreign drug traffickers. But at this early 
stage in their test of strength, neither the 
Government nor the defense was willing 








to entertain the notion in public. The 
President was especially touchy about 
speculation that his prosecutors might 
bargain with a drug dealer whose capture 
had cost several hundred Panamanian 
and American lives. “Our Government is 
not seeking a deal with Noriega,” he said, 
although he did not rule out the possibili- 
ty entirely. So far, Bush has lived up to his 
vow to bring Noriega to U.S. justice, no 
matter how long it took or what it 
cost. Based on that evidence, Noriega’s 
prospects in this coming battle are not 
promising. —Reported by Jerome Cramer/ 
Washington and Bernard Diederich/Miami 


and surrender to the Americans or to let Laboa arrange for him 
to be delivered to the new Panamanian government. Asked No- 
riega: Did it really matter? 

At one point the general agreed to leave, then changed his 
mind after discussing the matter with his four fellow refugees. 
With him were Lieut, Colonel Nivaldo Madrifian, head of Pana- 
ma’s secret police; Captain Eliecer Gaitan, who led the special 
force charged with protecting Noriega; Belgica de Castillo, the 
former head of the immigration department, and her husband 
Carlos Castillo, Laboa at first saw the foursome as an obstacle in 
his psychostruggle with the general. Later he concluded that they 
too were pressing him to give up. As an insur- 
ance policy, the nuncio sent a written request 
to Major General Mare Cisneros, deputy 
head of the U.S. Southern Command, that 
American troops should storm the nunciature 
if its staff was threatened by Noriega and his 
friends. 

It never came to that. On Jan. 2 Noriega 
learned of a suggestion by Vice President Ri- 
cardo Arias Calderén that the Vatican em- 
bassy staff might temporarily leave the build- 
ing, set up shop in a Roman Catholic high 
school across the avenue, and leave Noriega 
on his own. The general asked Laboa if the 
proposal was real. Yes, he was assured, it was. 
Was there a way for him to escape arrest 
through some diplomatic arrangement? Nori- 
ega asked. Laboa shook his head. 

Then, on the afternoon of Jan. 3, a huge 
rally organized by the Civic Crusade, an anti- 
Noriega group that held similar protests in 
1987 and 1988, drew some 15,000 Panamani- 
ans to the Avenida Balboa, “Kill the Hitler!” 
some shouted. Waving white handkerchiefs, 
they jeered at “Pineapple Face” and raised 
pineapples skewered on sticks. Only barbed 
wire and U.S. troops separated the demon- 
strators from Noriega’s shelter, Panamanian 
officials had tried to discourage the rally, fear- 
ing the crowd might try to attack the nuncia- 
ture and grab Noriega—an effort that might be prevented only 
by U.S. gunfire. Noriega decided he did not want to surrender to 
his own people. 

Shortly after a U.S.-suggested visit from Vicky Amado, the 
general’s 35-year-old mistress, Noriega told Laboa he would 
leave the embassy and give himself up to American forces. He 
asked permission to telephone his wife, who had sought refuge 
in the Cuban embassy with their three daughters and who, the 
U.S. had told Laboa, would be allowed to fly to exile in the Do- 
minican Republic. Proud to the end, Noriega wanted to wear his 





general’s uniform and surrender only to a general officer. Laboa, 
who had outwitted his adversary, said that would be fine. “I’m 
better at psychology,” the nuncio summed up later. “He’s more 
cunning than intelligent. Without his pistol, he is manageable by 
anyone.” 

On the evening of Jan. 3, Noriega, described by Panama’s 
Archbishop Marcos McGrath as “a broken man,” emerged from 
his room in a crisp tan general's uniform with four stars. He gave 
Madrinan a farewell embrace; Madrifian stepped back and sa- 
luted. Noriega asked to be allowed to keep the Bible as a me- 
mento of his stay. 





Laboa gave Noriega a viewless room and a Bible instead of liquor and sex 


Finally, at 8:50 p.m., accompanied by Laboa, Noriega walked 
out through the nunciature’s front door. He stumbled twice in 
the darkness, but pulled himself together as he surrendered to 
General Cisneros. He was hustled to a Black Hawk helicopter 
waiting nearby and flown to Howard Air Force Base, where he 
was ushered into a C-130 Air Force transport and formally ar- 
rested by officials of the U.S. Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion. After the plane left Panama for Florida, the once feared 
strongman broke into tears. — By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by John Moody/Panama City 
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The Devil 
They Knew 


How Noriega was transformed 
from CIA asset to public enemy 





A s early as 1972, a U.S. antinarcotics 
official had a suggestion for cutting 
down the shipment of drugs through Pan- 
ama into the U.S.: assassinate Manuel 
Antonio Noriega. Not only was that pro- 
posal rejected; some time later Noriega, 
then head of his country’s intelligence 
service, went on the payroll of the U.S. 


| Central Intelligence Agency. Among his 


bosses: George Bush, director of the CIA 
in 1976. As late as 1983, Vice President 
Bush used Noriega to pass a message to 
Fidel Castro. And as late as 1987, the Rea- 
gan Administration was arguing that No- 
riega had been “fully cooperative” with 
US. antidrug efforts. 

Less than a year later, federal prosecu- 
tors in Florida won indictments accusing 
Noriega of helping Colombian drug lords 
smuggle tons of cocaine into the U.S. Soon 
Washington began painting Noriega as one 
of the villains of the century: not only a 
drug kingpin but also an arms smuggler 
and a murderous tyrant. How come? Why 
did the U.S. so long support Noriega de- 
spite the gathering evidence of his unsa- 
vory activities? And why did it then do an 
abrupt about-face? 

Noriega’s relations with Washington 





were always ambivalent: he seemed to be a 


| triple or quadruple agent. There ap- 


peared to be good grounds for the 
CIA to hire him: he was a shrewd in- 
telligence operative, and Panama is 
an excellent listening post for devel- 
opments throughout Central Ameri- 
ca and the Caribbean. But from early 


| on, Noriega seemed to play Uncle 


Sam for a prize sucker. U.S. Customs 
Commissioner William von Raab 
once remarked that “occasionally, 
they [Noriega & Co.] swing some 
poor slob out, in effect give him away 
to make us feel they're cooperating.” 
And once in a while Noriega would 
assist in the seizure of large amounts 
of narcotics—cynics suggest as a way 
to punish traffickers who did not pay 
him off. But if charges filed against 





Coiba Island, off Panama. In 1985 he 


him are proved, those efforts were 
far outweighed by the assistance he 
gave the drug lords of Colombia’s 
Medellin cartel. 

Noriega won Washington’s grati- 
tude by allowing the U.S.-supported 
Nicaraguan contra rebels to train on 


made an offer to Marine Lieut. Colo- 
nel Oliver North, then on the Nation- 
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The general being escorted to his seat for flight to the U.S. 


Said José Bland6n, a former 
intimate of Noriega’s: “Con- 
tras, Sandinistas, Cubans, the 
CIA, he deals with them all to 
make money.” 

His relations with Bush 
are a minor mystery. Ac- 
cording to Blandén, Bush 
phoned Noriega three hours 
before the U.S. invasion of 
Grenada in 1983. He asked 
Noriega to warn Fidel Cas- 
tro that if Cuba tried to stop 
the invasion or to retaliate, it 
would get the same—or 
worse. Noriega made the 
call, and shortly afterward 
Bush visited him. Blandén 
says Bush lectured Noriega 
on the need for democracy 
in Panama, but also thanked 
him for helping contain 
communism. 

Supporting Noriega be- 
came steadily more difficult 
as he rigged elections, was 
accused of ordering the mur- 
der of opponents, and was 
subjected to journalistic ex- 
posés of his drug running 


and arms smuggling. But the | 


al Security Council staff, to assassinate Nic- 
araguan Sandinista leaders and carry out 
sabotage inside the country. All the time, 
though, Noriega was allegedly running 
arms to the Sandinistas and to leftist rebels 
in Colombia and El Salvador, supplying 
CIA information to Cuba and helping Cu- 
bans smuggle U.S. high-technology equip- 
ment through Panama to the Soviet bloc. 








Justice Department and the Drug En- 
forcement Administration stood by him, 
even as the DEA developed the evidence 
leading to his indictments. The State De- 
partment was split between a get-Noriega 
faction and diplomats who were nervous 
about the potential loss of intelligence as- 
sets in Panama. By the time of the indict- 
ments, though, it was obvious that Noriega 





Cashing a Check 


ayless paydays hardly help a government 

win the loyalty of its citizens—or employ- 
ees. A cash squeeze was in fact one element in 
the pressure that Washington put on Manuel 
Noriega by freezing Panama’s bank accounts in 
the U.S. But at year’s end the Bush Administra- 
tion had to throw that process into reverse, 
when the U.S.-installed administration of Presi- 
dent Guillermo Endara was due to pay out $50 
million in government salaries and had no mon- 
ey in the till. 

Panama found $50 million in an unfrozen ac- 
count in the U.S., and Washington permitted its 
withdrawal. Then a snag developed. “Did you 
ever try to get $50 million in $20 and $50 bills?” 
asked an American participant in the money 
roundup. After much scrambling, the Federal 
Reserve Bank in San Antonio accumulated the 
cash. The Pentagon supplied a C-130 transport, 
which was loaded from armored personnel carri- 
ers hauling the cash; other Apcs awaited the 
plane in Panama. Deadline met—barely. 
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had gone out of U.S. control. Inves- 
tigators assert that the millions he 
was by then receiving from the Me- 
dellin drug cartel dwarfed his CIA 
payoffs. 

Drugs became a hot issue in the 
1988 presidential campaign, and 
candidate Bush vehemently pro- 
claimed that if he won he would nev- 
er negotiate with drug lords. At the 
same time, the Reagan Administra- 
tion was dickering unsuccessfully for 
a deal under which the indictments 
would be dropped if Noriega went 
into exile. A year later, a close friend 
of the dictator's speculated on the 
likelihood of U.S. troops invading 
Panama. “Send them in,” he said. 
“By the time they get to Panama 
City, there'll be news releases detail- 
ing everything that Noriega knows 
about Bush. And what he knows is 
enough to sink Bush’s presidency.” 
Whether Noriega can actually em- 
barrass Bush and other high Wash- 
ington figures, and how much, only 
his trial will tell. —By George J. Church. 
Reported by Ricardo Chavira and Elaine 
Shannon/ Washington 

















Fire When Ready, Ma’am 


The invasion reopens the debate on women in combat 


A dog kennel seemed an odd venue for a 
watershed event in U.S. military histo- 
ry. But when members of the 988th Military 
Police Company from Fort Benning, Ga., 
engaged Panamanian soldiers in a firefight 
at an attack-dog compound 
near Panama City, the Amer- 
ican platoon was commanded 
by a woman: Captain Linda 
L. Bray, 29, of Butner, N.C 
Bray, one of 771 Army wom- 
en who took part in the Pana- 
ma operation, had added 
page to the annals of Ameri- 
can warfare: for the first time 
women, who compose almost 
11% of the U.S. armed 
had engaged hostile 
troops in modern combat.’ 
Though doubts arose over 
whether Bray’s platoon had 
actually killed any enemy sol- 
diers, her exploits rekindled a 
debate over whether women 
should be on the firing line. 
American women are ex- 





forces, 


argued last week that “once you no longer 
have a definable front, it’s impossible to 
separate combat from noncombat. The 
women carried M-16s, not dog biscuits.” 
Although military police like Bray are 





Captain Linda Bray at the kennel where she led troops into battle 





cluded by law and regulation 
from assignment to units, 
such as infantry, armor and artillery, that 
are likely to be engaged in combat. But 
Panama demonstrated how such distinc- 
tions blur when the shooting starts. Colo- 
rado Congresswoman Patricia Schroeder 





*A few women fought in battle as early as the Revolu 
tionary War; one of them, Margaret Corbin, is buried 
at West Point 


“The women carried M-16s, not dog biscuits.”’ 


considered support troops, their duties can 
be hazardous. Women are among Marines 
guarding U.S. embassies abroad, and the 
Air Force employs female test pilots. Yet 
promotion often hinges on command ex- 
perience in aircraft, fighting ships or 
tanks—and women’s careers are circum- 
scribed without it. 


author of Weak Link: 


Brian Mitchell, 
The Feminization of the American Mili- 
tary, argues that the use of female troops 
in Panama proved nothing. “The sorts of 
things they were doing could be done by 
a twelve-year-old with a rifle,” he says. 
He and other critics contend that women 
are not capable of performing critical 
battlefield functions: women Marines, for 
not allowed to throw live 
grenades because the corps does not be- 
lieve they can toss them far 
enough to avoid injury. But 
Army studies indi- 
cate that women’s physical 
strength develops rapidly 
during training, and as 
Meredith Neizer, head of a 
Defense Department advi- 
sory committee, notes, in- 
technical 
skills are also important to 
a soldier: “Modern war is 
fought in a variety of are- 
nas, and the slight physical 
have to 


example, are 


recent 


telligence and 


differences don’t 
play a role.” 

\ greater barrier to a 
combat for women is 
public sensitivity to possible 
female casualties. Yet the 
military knows the combat 
exclusion is artificial protec- 
tion. “The critical point,” 
Army spokeswoman Paige Eversole said 
last week, “is that women were 
trained for whatever contingency they en- 
countered. They could and did fire their 
weapons where necessary. In war,” she 
added, “we expect women to be casualties 

direct proportion to the numbers in 
which they serve.” 2 


role 


these 





SHOW NO MERCY. Is Mario Cuomo trying 
to make sure there will be no Willie Horton in 
his past? For the first time in his seven years as 
Governor of New York, Cuomo declined to 
grant end-of-year clemency to any prisoners. 
(In earlier years, he commuted the terms of a 
1986, when Cuomo 


total of 26 prisoners.) In 


was considered a possible Democratic presi- 
Bush assailed him 
for freeing convicted murderer Gary McGiv- 
ern. When Michael Dukakis got the nod, Bush 
shifted the attack to Horton, a convicted mur- 
derer who raped a woman after his furlough 


dential nominee, George 


from a Massachusetts prison. 


Grapevine 





Dollar-a-year man Keating 


up $1, 
person. 


SALARY CUT. Three weeks ago, 60 Minutes 


keep it, and 11] that they will give it to charity 
Sixty-nine were undecided; 


27 were mum. 


THEY DIDN’T GIVE AT THE OFFICE. 
Meanwhile, 
House has been extended into the new year 
because, raise or no, Congress has not been in 
a giving mood. As Christmas approached, the 
435 members and 11,000 staffers had coughed 
700 for the needy, a Scrooge-like 15¢ per 


the Christmas charity drive in the 


broadcast a 1986 interview with Charles Keat- 


CARPER AND THE CASH. When Congressmen cringed ata 
backlash against the $34,900 raise they voted themselves last No- 
vember, Delaware Democrat Tom Carper suggested a solution. 
“The clerk of the House is happy to receive a personal check 
made payable to the U.S. Treasury,” said Carper, who rebates 
pay increases above cost-of-living adjustments. The Capitol Hill 
newspaper Roll Call surveyed the 174 members who voted 
against the raise. Twelve said they will return it, 55 that they will 
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ing, head of American Continental Corp., parent company of 
the failed Lincoln Savings. In it, he boasted that he paid his 
secretary $100,000 a year. Testifying last Thursday in a lawsuit 
challenging the federal takeover of Lincoln, the financier 
could not even recall how much he was paid. Federal attorney 
James Murphy could: Keating’s compensation in 1986 and 
1987 totaled $7.25 million. After American Continental filed 
for bankruptcy, his salary was trimmed to a Last 
month he pledged to reduce it to $1 starting Jan. 
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Hero, Suspect, 
Suicide 


A bizarre murder inflames 
racial tension in Boston 


Oo” three months ago, Boston busi- 
nessman Charles Stuart was pitied as 
the victim of a brutal, senseless crime. On 
the way home from a childbirth class at 
Brigham and Women’s Hospital, Stuart 
was shot in the abdomen by a robber, but 
managed to use his car phone to summon 
aid for his mortally wounded, seven- 
months-pregnant wife. Last week Stuart, 
29, jumped to his death from a bridge over 
Boston’s Mystic River as police were mov- 
ing in to arrest him for committing her 
murder. His legacy: a rebirth of racial ten- 
sions in a city that had seemed on the way 
to solving them. 

From the beginning there were ques- 
tions about his story, but few would have 
believed that Stuart would shoot his wife in 
the head at point-blank range, then turn 
the gun on himself. The tape recording of 
his anguished ten-minute call to 911 from 
his Toyota Cressida, as his wife lay dying 
beside him, etched the crime in Boston's 
consciousness. “My wife’s been shot. I’ve 
been shot,” Stuart cried as a police dis 
patcher tried to keep him on the line long 
enough to determine his location, But Stu- 
art gave no clues, He moaned, “Oh, man. It 
hurts. And my wife has stopped gurgling. 
She’s stopped breathing.” 

The police finally found Stuart by fol- 
lowing the sound of squad-car sirens audi- 
ble over his open phone line. They arrived 
too late to save Carol Stuart, 30. Her son 
Christopher was delivered by Cesarean 
section but lived for only 17 days. Hospital- 
ized for more than a month, Stuart did not 
attend his wife’s funcral. Instead, he wrote 
a farewell letter to her that was read at the 
service: “I will never again know the feel- 
ing of your hand in mine, but I will always 
feel you. I miss you, and I love you.” 

According to Stuart, the prosperous 
couple—he managed a fashionable , 
fur store, she was a lawyer—were “ 
accosted as they left the hospital by 
a black man armed with a .38-cal. 
snub-nosed revolver. The robber, 
Stuart claimed, ordered him to 
drive to an isolated section of the ra- 
cially mixed Mission Hill district, 
where he shot and robbed them. Po- 
lice mounted an intense search for 
the killer in Mission Hill and the 
predominantly black Roxbury 
neighborhood. Black community 
leaders in Mission Hill complained 
that police were indiscriminately 

















Police removing Charles Stuart's body from the Mystic River 





The case touched off a wave of sympathy and media “overkill.” 


a day. With little evidence to go on, Wil- 
liam Bennett, 39, an unemployed black 
with a long criminal record, was arrested 
on Nov. 11. Stuart tentatively identified 
him in a lineup, but no formal charges 
were lodged against him. 

Then last week Stuart’s younger broth- 
er Matthew, 23, told police that the day be- 
fore the murder, Charles arranged to meet 
him after the childbirth class. When Mat- 
thew arrived for the rendezvous, Charles 
tossed a bag through his open car window 
to his brother and sped off. Later Matthew 
went out to the Pines River in Revere, out- 
side Boston, and tossed the bag into the 
water. Last week divers recovered Carol 
Stuart’s Gucci bag, wallet and makeup kit 
from the river. Matthew also turned over 
to the police Carol’s diamond engagement 
ring, which supposedly had been stolen. 

Matthew’s belated disclosure was 
prompted, said his lawyer, by his concern 
that an innocent man not be prosecuted. 
That was scant consolation to Boston's 
black community, which had felt persecut- 
ed for more than two months as the result 
of a lic. Boston N.A.A.C.P. president Louis 


In a touching farewell letter read at his wife's funeral, 


stopping and frisking 200 black men Stuart declared, “I miss you, and I love you” 
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Elisa decried “the lynch-mob mentality” 
ignited by the case. The Rev. Charles Stith, 
a prominent leader in the black communi- 
ty, accused local news media of “overkill” 
that whipped up racial tensions with biased 
accounts of “the worst of what black peo- 
ple are supposed to be.” Elisa demanded 
an apology from Mayor Raymond Flynn, 
who had earlier called Stuart a hero. The 
mayor had already visited Bennett's moth- 
er to deliver an apology. Said he: “I've 
been on this earth 50 years, and I've read a 
lot of suspense storics, but I've not heard 
anything as bizarre and troubling as this.” 

Three days after his wife’s murder, 
Stuart collected an $82,000 insurance pay- 
ment. Some reports claimed that he had 
also taken out more than $500,000 in ex- 
tra life insurance; others alleged that Mat- 
thew and Charles had earlier plotted to 
fake a burglary of the couple’s house, dur- 
ing which Carol would be killed. A Boston 
television station reported that on the 
night before he died Charles confided to a 
family friend that he killed his wife for the 
insurance money. He wounded himself in 
the abdomen when his plan to shoot him- 
self in the foot went awry. Other re- 
ports suggested that he was involved 
with another woman. 

At week’s end police had not di- 
vulged the contents of a note Stuart 
left in his new Nissan except to say 
that Stuart could not bear the allega- 
tions made against him. The closest 
thing to a confession the stunned 
community may ever get was in Stu- 
art’s farewell letter to his wife. “We 
must know that [God’s] will was 
done,” wrote Stuart. “In our souls, 
we must forgive the sinner, because 
He would.” — By Margaret Carison. 
Reported by Sam Allis/Boston 
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The Presidency 
Hugh Sidey 


A$650 Million Flying Palace 


eorge Bush’s two new airplanes were first dreamed of in 

the 1960s and finally ordered in July 1986. They sit this 
winter like beached green whales on the frozen plains outside 
Wichita, two years overdue, $385 million over budget and 
gathering controversy like tumbleweed. 

This future Air Force One is already being called a “flying 
Taj Mahal.” The two Boeing 747-200Bs are included in the 
contract of $265 million, a cost now swollen to nearly $650 mil- 
lion, with Boeing and its shareholders stuck for the loss. 
Throw in an additional $50 million for the new hangar already 
constructed at Andrews Air Force Base and about $100 mil- 
lion for service and maintenance units. One way or another, 
Americans are spending the better part of a billion dollars to 
get their President airborne, and then it will cost around 
$6,000 an hour to keep him aloft. That is more than the 
gross national product of 
Greenland. 

The word from the 
White House is that Bush 
is irritated about being 
handed such an item of 
conspicuous consump- 
tion while he skimps on 
funds for Eastern Eu- 
rope, education and the 
drug war. The behemoth 
jet towers six stories and 
may have crossed the line 
of common political 
sense, It will dwarf an air- 
port rally in Omaha, and 
does not exactly fit the 
Jeffersonian image of a 
citizen Executive going 
modestly among his peo- 
ple. The designers had an inkling of some- 
thing being out of proportion and put an 
exit door in the plane’s belly so a Presi- 
dent would not look like the Angel Gabri- 
el descending from the clouds as he nego- 
tiated 26 ft. of stairs. But that will hardly 
mask the bird’s mass. 

Bush never wanted a new plane. Ron- 
ald Reagan never asked for one either. 
This was a classic case of creation by con- 
sortium: a dozen or so offices and agencies doing their jobs as 
best they know how. Nobody looked up and saw that their in- 
dividual efforts had created a monster. 

The old 707 has about 1,350,000 miles on it, is too noisy 
for today’s airports, and spare parts are becoming scarce. The 
Air Force began in 1983 to urge its replacement; not being 
politicians, the generals naturally were inclined to make the 
President's plane the safest, roomiest and best. This 747 will 
combine more self-sufficiency, range (7,140 miles), comfort 
and convenience than any other airplane ever built. It will 
contain all the latest communications gear, antimissile devices, 
nuclear-proofing and self-sustaining maintenance machinery 
that the Secret Service and White House staff wanted. Every- 
body from the stewards to the pilots was consulted, even the 
reporters who cover the President. They asked for the moon 
and got it. Boeing and Congress never blinked. The planes will 





The President's new plane in Wichita 
and a sketch of the conference room 


be the most expensive transport aircraft ever produced. 

Delivery of the first plane is expected Sept. 30, the second 
nine months later. What marvelous machines they will be. The 
presidential suite up front will have twin beds, a shower-tub, 
electric window curtains. Refrigerator-freezers will hold pro- 
visions to feed the 23 crew and 70 passengers for about a week. 
The plane could function that long on the ground or be refu- 
eled in the air should the land be scorched or otherwise inhos- 
pitable—a Strangelovian concept the Air Force will not 
abandon. 

When Air Force One finally flies, it will have six lavatories, 
not counting the President’s own. There will be two galleys, 85 
telephones, a six-channel stereo, a 6-cu.-ft. safe for secrets and 
a television system that will pipe in eight channels at once and 
enable the President to scan waiting. crowds before he 
emerges. The plane will 
include four computers, 
two copying machines, 
conference rooms, crew 
bunks, sleeper chairs, a 
pressroom with TV moni- 
tors, and secure phone 
lines that can rouse Dan, 
Peter and Tom from any 
place on the earth and 
45,000 ft. up. 

This jet will be ready 
for tragedy. The ceiling of 
the President’s bedroom 
will be designed for two 
intravenous hookups. A 
working annex can be 
converted to a minihospi- 
tal with tie-down hard- 
ware for a casket. One of 
the doors on the main cabin level will be 
sized for the turning radius of a coffin. 

These special requirements created 
their own delay, The jet has 57 antennas 
for its huge array of electronic gear. Nor- 
mal is 17. The plane’s 238 miles of wire is 
more than twice that in a commercial ver- 
sion. The big delivery delay occurred 
when Boeing engineers in Wichita, after 
installing most of the wiring, were worried 
about electromagnetic interference in such a thicket. They 
pulled 20% of the wiring out, went on overtime and rerouted 
the cables. With all the fancy equipment on board, the Federal 
Aviation Administration imposed special safety requirements 
that added to the burden. And almost everybody else with an 
interest in the plane—Secret Service, National Security Agen- 
cy, Signal Corps, White House advance teams, First Lady’s of- 
fice—did some fiddling with the layout. 

At this point one cannot help wondering if the Govern- 
ment could not have pulled a couple of Bocing 767s off the 
line at about $75 million a copy ($25 million less than a 747), 
fixed them up a bit (a 767 has 75% more capacity than the old 
707) and had the President airborne in plenty of comfort and 
safety (the Air Force refused to look at any plane with only 
two motors). Or maybe they should have considered Delta— 
ready when you are. x 
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lf peer pressure has kept you from 


getting a Saah, get 


Too bad you're a grown- 
up. Who'll tell you to stop 
doing something dumb when 
everybody else does it? 

Please let us: “Just because 
your friends throw away 
money to strike a pose ina 
car, it doesn’t mean you 
should’ 

There. Now you’re free to 
get the best performance, 
handling and safety your 
money can buy, with abso- 
lutely no fear of getting beat 
up on by your buddies. Get 


yourself a Saab. 

The turbocharged Saab 
9000 CD shown here, for 
example, is quicker than 
most European cars near its 
price ($32,995*) and many 
cars far costlier. (Saabs are 
intelligently priced from 
$16,995 to $32,995.) The gang 
will be genuinely irritated to 
learn this. 

Saabs handle with the 
best Europe has to offer. But 
front-wheel drive helps them 
do this in bad weather as 

*MSRP c we, tres, 


uding taxe gnt 


ealer 


well as good. This will irk your 
neighbors, when you make 
tracks while they make ruts. 

Saabs are very safe cars. 
For five years running they’ve 
ranked best in their class, 
according to the Highway 
Loss Data Institute. Better 
than that other Swedish car. 
This shocks everybody. 

The 9000 CD (and all 1990 
Saabs) comes with driver's 
air bag, ABS brakes and new 
Roadside Assistance Program, 
standard. It also comes with 


harges @ to change 


incredible roominess. Which 
will amaze your cronies who 
ride in it. 

Test drive a Saab soon. 
Take one home and irritate, 
irk, shock and amaze your 
peers. But who 
cares? 

We've been , 
doing that for | 
years. And 
we're not the 
least bit 
sorry. 





The most intelligent 
cars ever built. 
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ALASKA 


Redoubt Blows 
Its Top 


As the 6,500 residents of Kenai, 
Alaska, looked on in awe last 
week, Redoubt volcano contin- 
ued its noisy return from a 25- 
year dormancy. The 10,194-ft. 
mountain, 115 miles southwest 
of Anchorage, had begun spew- 
ing ash last month, which dis- 
rupted mail deliveries and pas- 
senger air traffic in the heavily 
traveled corridor to Asia. But 
the latest series of eruptions 


were even more spectacular. A | Aftera 25-year snooze, the volcano vents its fury 





Bringing Out 
Baby 


Plenty of would-be stars spend 
years angling for—and just 
missing—a national television 
appearance. For Myra Kristine 
Palmer, a near-miss with TV 
fame came very early in life. In 
fact, she had just been born. 

It happened at the Cove- 
nant Birthing Center in Ana- 
heim, Calif., where obstetrician 
Charles Wesley Turner Jr. used 
forceps to hasten Myra’s debut. 





Willson: free from a bizarre legal claim 


CALIFORNIA 


Demise of a 
Novel Theory 


In September 1987 protester S. 
Brian Willson lost both legs and 
suffered a fractured skull when 
a munitions train he was trying 
to block at the Navy’s weapons 
station in Concord, Calif., 
plowed into an antiwar rally. 


Moments after her birth at 15 
seconds past midnight on Jan. 
1, Turner hustled the 6-Ib. 12- 
oz. baby to the Melodyland 
Christian Center 150 ft. away, 
where the nationally televised 
Praise the Lord program was be- 
ing filmed. Turner may have 
hoped to display Myra as one of 
1990’s first babies. Alas, the 
lights and cameras had been 
turned off at midnight. Al- 
though Turner says the baby 
was in no danger from his Hol- 
lywood-style obstetrics, the Cal- 
ifornia Board of Medical Quali- 
ty Assurance is investigating. = 


* Some witnesses stated 
that the train’s three- 
man crew had in- 
creased its speed as it 
neared the demonstra- 
tors to scare them off 
the tracks. Yet the 
crew members, claim- 
ing they had suffered 
mental anguish be- 
cause of the incident, 
filed a suit for dam- 
ages against Willson 
and his wife. 

Last week federal 
Judge Robert Peck- 
ham dismissed the crew’s suit, 
tartly noting that despite the 

“novel legal theory” put forth 

by their attorneys, it was clear 

the couple had no intention of 
being injured by the train. Said 

Willson’s attorney, Thomas 

Steel: “The decision has laid to 

rest the idea that a person who 

is run over can be sued for caus- 
ing distress to the person that 

runs over him.” s 





The Mysterious 
Mr.-or Ms.-“Z” 


Except in rarefied intellectual 
circles, articles that appear in 
the Cambridge, Mass., journal 
Daedalus (circ. 14,000) seldom 
stir up much of a fuss. But a 
pseudonymous piece appearing 
in the quarterly’s winter issue is 
kicking up a storm. Titled “To 
the Stalin Mausoleum,” the 
pessimistic assessment of the 
Soviet Union's ability to trans- 
form itself both economically 
and politically is obviously 
modeled after George Ken- 
nan’s famous 1947 Foreign Af- 
fairs essay, in which Kennan 
outlined the concept of con- 
tainment of the Soviet Union. 
While Kennan wrote under the 
byline “X,” the Daedalus au- 
thor identified himself—or her- 
self—only as “Z.” 

After the New York Times 
excerpted the article last week, 
Washington was abuzz with 
speculation about the author’s 
identity. Could it be Robert 
Gates, deputy director of the 
National Security Council, 
whose hard-line views on the 
Soviets upset Bush Administra- 
tion moderates? (Gates said 
no.) Or Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
Jimmy Carter’s tough-talking 
National Security Adviser? 
Others pointed to the piece’s 
stilted, formal prose as persua- 
sive evidence that the author is 
most likely a foreigner, possibly 
a Russian. The editors at Dae- 
dalus weren't talking. Neither 
was Z. 5 
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plume of volcanic ash rose 
40,000 ft. high, and lightning 
caused brilliant yellow and red 
flashes that illuminated the vol- 
cano against the night sky and 
revealed the area’s coastline. 
Pilots reported seeing lava on 
the volcano’s northwestern 
slope, although scientists were 
unable to confirm the sightings, 
saying the flow could have been 
a mixture of hot gas and ash. 
Though Redoubt had quieted 
down by week’s end, experts 
cautioned that another violent 
outburst was possible as soon as 
sufficient energy has built up 
within the core. a 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


Therapy for 
Sore Eyes 


“Tt was like going to the dentist, 
only better,” said Barbara Bush 
last week, after undergoing the 
first of ten consecutive days of 
radiation therapy at Washing- 
ton’s Walter Reed Army Medi- 
cal Center. She is being treated 
for Graves’ disease, an afflic- 
tion that inflames the thyroid 
gland and can cause bulging, 
watery eyes and double vision. 
After her session, she dashed 
off with characteristic aplomb 
to the White House pool for her 
customary 60 laps. 

Last spring doctors admin- 
istered a dose of radioactive io- 
dine to slow down the First La- 
dy’s hyperactive thyroid. But 
treatment with a steroid, pred- 
nisone, failed to cure her vision 
problems. Should the radiation 
treatments (in which low-inten- 
sity rays are focused on swollen 
tissues behind the eyes) prove 
no more effective, the next step 
could be surgery. a 
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Now, the Hangover 





As the celebrations of fr eedom die down, the countries of Eastern Europe 
grapple with the sobering task of rebuilding their societies 


BY DANIEL BENJAMIN 





n New Year's Eve in Prague, 
a city intoxicated with a sense 
of liberation, the cobblestones 


of Wenceslas Square were | ply... 
drenched with champagne. On New Year’s 
Day, 
started to sober up. * 
| heard on this day from the mouths of my 
predecessors... 
ishing, how many more millions of tons of 
steel we have produced, how we are all 
happy, 
ment,” 
Havel told the nation. “* 


the city and all of Czechoslovakia 
For 40 years you have 


love, 
and 


how our country is flour- 


how we believe in our govern- 
the newly elected President Vaclav | 
I assume you have 


Mazowiecki 





POLITICS: Poland has the firmest political footing 
of any East European country, since it has already held 
elections and formed a government that includes 
communists, Solidarity and several smaller parties. With 
Prime Minister Tadeusz Mazowiecki leading parliament 
and General Wojciech Jaruzelski as head of state, the 
nation seems to have struck a stable political balance. 


ECONOMICS: Itis also the farthest along in 
implementing reforms but faces greater troubles than all 
save Rumania. A comprehensive plan for introducing 
capitalism went into effect last week and brought a 
reduction of subsidies and limited convertibility of the 
2ioty. But $39 billion in foreign debt, low productivity and 
600% inflation remain the country’s most threatening 
problems. 





a 


rivers and forests ... 
become morally ill because we are 
used to saying one thing and think- 
ing another ... 
friendship, mercy, 
forgiveness have 

depths and dimension, 
many of us they represent only some 
sort of psychological curiosity, or 
they appear as long-lost wanderers 


not named me to this office so that 
I too should lie to you. 

“Our country is not flourishing 

. Our outmoded economy wastes 

energy, which we have in short sup- 


We have spoiled our land, 
We have 


The concepts of 
humility 
lost their 
and for 


from faraway times, some- 
what ludicrous in the era of 
computers and spaceships.” 

As an inaugural ad- 
dress, Havel’s talk was an 
extraordinary jeremiad— 
eloquent, gentle, but un- 
stinting in its criticism. It 
was the last kind of speech 
that might have been ex- 
pected from a man who had 
just won a war decades long 
and whose name had been 













RUMANIA 


After a long absence, meat reappears in Bucharest 


POLITICS: Chaotic. The National Salvation Front 
plans to field a slate of candidates, but other parties are 
having severe difficulties organizing or even 
communicating with the populace. Critics of the N.S.F. 
say the April date does not allow sufficient time for a 
campaign and that the ruling committee includes too 
many communists. The Communist Party itself is said to 
have dissolved. 


ECONOMICS: Rock bottom. Few figures are 
available, but the standard of living has been depressed 
well below that of any other East European country. By 









cried out like a_ victory : 

chant in the same Wences- filing shelves with the goods that Ceausescu had once 
las Square the night before. targeted for export, Bucharest hopes to satisfy the 
Havel noted the achieve- revolution’s supporters — temporarily, at least. 


ment of 1989 by paraphras- 
ing 17th century theologian 
Comenius—“Your govern- 
ment, my people, has re- 
turned to you” —but his speech was 
the antithesis of triumphalism. In- 
stead, it was a bracing recitation of 
urgent needs, an inventory of the 
damage done to the spirit by 40 
years of communist rule and an ex- 
hortation for reform. 

And it might have been deliv- 
ered as fittingly in Warsaw, Buda- 
pest, East Berlin, Bucharest or So- 
fia. For while the changing of the 
calendar rarely signifies the change 
of much else, the advent of 1990 
throughout Eastern Europe gave 
the sense that a corner had been 
turned, that the time for the cele- 
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bration of a revolution was passing and 
the time for the painful work of political, 
economic and moral reconstruction had 
begun. 

In Warsaw the new year brought the 
implementation of an unprecedented plan 
to transform the Polish economy into a 
capitalist one. The cold turkey blueprint is 
well drafted, but initially it is likely to accel- 
erate the nation’s hyperinflation and cause 
serious unemployment and widespread 

bankruptcies. In Sofia the communist gov- 
ernment held its first set of talks with oppo- 
sition leaders. But already the new govern- 
ment was faced with another challenge: a 
countrywide general strike and mass pro- 








tests against the restoration of religious 
and cultural freedom to the country’s mi- 
nority Turks. Havel’s government set out 
on a course of economic restructuring by 
devaluing the crown from a rate of nine to 
the dollar to 38 for tourists and 17 for com- 
mercial transactions, thus taking aim at a 
huge black market in currency and possibly 
preparing the way for full convertibility of 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 












“The worst of 








purged by Ceausescu and were critics of his 
rule, fall into this category, as do the other 


nine in the inner circle, giving rise to fears | 
that Rumania may be headed not for de- | 


mocracy but for some brand of authoritar- 
ianism. “Our newspaper changed its name 
from Informatia Bucurestiului [Bucharest 
Information] to Libertatea last month,” says 
journalist Octav Buruiana, “but virtually the 

entire staff is the same old people 


Secretary, who still has the same po- 
sition, minus the word communist.” 

The government also faced 
growing criticism over its plan to 
hold elections in April. While the 
N.S.F. has announced its intention to 


itis that we field a slate of candidates, critics 
liveina claim that other parties, hampered 
by a dire lack of telephones and 

spoiled moral printing presses, will not have 
environment.” enough time to organize campaigns. 
So far, half a dozen parties have an- 

—VACLAV HAVEL nounced their intention to cam- 


paign. None, however, have official- 
ly registered. Last week the 
government stuck by its promise of 
early polling. Claimed Brucan: 


right up to the Communist Party | 





POLITICS: Having acquired over the course of 
only six weeks a noncommunist President and a Cabinet 
in which oppositionists predominate, the country has 
moved to the front ranks of political reform. For now, the 
Civic Forum opposition remains solidly united, and with 
its interwar experience with democracy, Prague may be 


“When we went before the students 
they shouted, ‘Elections now! 
March or April!’ They were such an 
important factor in this revolution, 
we felt we had to respect their 
wish.” 


garia is asking for a six-month delay of elec- 
tions past the scheduled date of June 1. The 
same wish has also been expressed by some 
of the newly formed parties in East Germa- 
ny, where elections are scheduled for May 6. 
Afraid that the communists’ hold on power 
in Prime Minister Hans Modrow’s govern- 
ment will give them a formidable edge in the 
elections, six opposition parties last week 
merged to form Election Alliance 90. But 
the combination covers an almost unimagin- 
able band of the political spectrum, and 
doubts were soon voiced about whether such 
a coalition made sense. “How can you reach 
compromises in an alliance of Trotskyites 


| and free-marketeers?” asked Gerhard 


Bather of the East German Green party, 
which did not join. “Our aim is to get rid of 
the last vestiges of the old power,” said Kon- 
rad Weiss of Democracy Now, which did 
join. The differences, he added, “can be | 
overcome.” 

First politics, then economics. Not sur- 
prisingly, that has been the general rule in 
Eastern Europe: not until the Communist 
Party has been forced to abandon its lead- 
ing role—and Rumania remains an ambig- 
uous case—can a reform program be im- 
plemented. Not until elections are held and 
a government gains legitimacy can ambi- 
tious reforms be put in effect. Poland 
alone has met both demands, and on 
Jan. 1 its experiment with transitional 
economics commenced. Overnight, the 
















primed for steady progress. 


antiquated, industrial base give the nation a good 
The devaluation of the crown and the government's 
inclination. 


the crown. Prague also took the lead in an- 
nouncing its intention to reform or disband 


Comecon, the communist trading bloc | 


whose rules have skewed supply and de- 
mand, and therefore the production, of a 
vast array of goods. 

It was Rumania, however, that worked 
most feverishly to accomplish the most basic 
work of reconstruction: establishing a mea- 
sure of government credibility. Two weeks 
after the overthrow of Nicolae Ceausescu, 
the regime of the National Salvation Front 
strove to enhance its reformist image by an- 
nouncing that the entire Politburo from the 
Ceausescu government was under arrest. 
But the N.s.F. was still a long way from en- 
joying full popular support. 

The composition of the eleven-member 
ruling board struck many Rumanians as 
containing too many communists and mili- 
tary men who were tainted by association 
with the fallen tyrant. Both the head of 
state, Ion Iliescu, and one of the Front’s top 
strategists, Silviu Brucan, though they were 


ECONOMICS: Low indebtedness and a solid, if 
chance to convert successfully to a free-market system. 
desire to quit Comecon also indicate a strong reformist 


Given the disarray, the 
N.S.F. is likely to prevail at the 
ballot box. Yet even if the 
polling is postponed, it is un- 
likely that a few solid parties 
with discrete ideologies will 
emerge, Rumania, which has 
virtually no experience with 
democracy, seems certain to 
develop the same problem 
that bedevils much of the rest 
of Eastern Europe—masses 
of small, squabbling parties. 

The confusion is in part a legacy 
of decades during which dissatisfac- 
tion with communism was the com- 
mon political principle that relegat- 
ed all others to insignificance. And, 
in part, it is a heritage of cultures 
| that have little history of democratic 
| participation. As the nations of 
Eastern Europe deliberate on what 
kind of political and economic ar- 
rangements they should fashion for 
themselves, few have sufficiently 
defined how thorough their conver- 
sion to a market economy should be 
and how institutions should be re- 
formed. Consequently, politicians 
and public opinion remain in a kind 
of suspension, not yet filtered out to 
the small number of camps neces- 
sary for orderly political battle. 

The need to sort out goals has led 
to ironies that would have hardly 
been conceivable six months ago. As 
| in Rumania, the opposition in Bul- 








HUNGARY 


Communism is out of the flag but not office 


POLITICS: One of the first regimes to liberalize, 
Hungary has seen some of its reforms surpassed by 
other countries in the past two months, Now called the 
Hungarian Socialist Party, the Communist Party will run 
the government until parliamentary elections are held. A 
profusion of new parties, however, indicates rough 
political brokering ahead. 


ECONOMICS: A reform program similar to— 

though perhaps less painful than —Poland’s has been 

debated but probably will not be enacted until at least 

after the polling. Hungary has been experimenting with 
Capitalist measures for the past five years, but with the 
region's highest per capita indebtedness, Budapest will 
need to tighten its belt considerably, 
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government of Prime Minister Tadeusz 
Mazowiecki slashed subsidies across the 
board, ended most price controls and intro- 
duced convertibility of the zloty. The first 
and predicted effect was to ignite prices like 
so many Roman candles. 

The short-term aim of this self-induced 
shock treatment is, curiously, to halt hyper- 
inflation, which in December ran at a rate 
of 600%. Finance Minister Leszek Bal- 
| cerowicz hopes that will happen because of 
restrictions aimed at preventing wages 
from skyrocketing too. The overall effect of 
the program should be to dampen demand 
and impose financial restraint on a popu- 
lace accustomed to having the basics pro- 
vided. The reforms also aim to cut govern- 
ment spending, thus satisfying the 
strictures of the World Bank, the Interna- 
| tional Monetary Fund and Western nations 
considering aid to and investment in 
Poland. 

Actually, there is room for belt tighten- 
ing, since communism encouraged collec- 
tive irresponsibility. The question is wheth- 
er the cure will be worse than the disease: 
estimates of the number of people who will 
lose their job run from the government fig- 
ure of 400,000 to as high as 3 million in a 
population of 38 million. Thousands of 
bankruptcies are expected, and the country 
could find whole industries going bust. 


EAST GERMANY 


“One can 
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to win it 
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POLITICS: The Communist Party and the 
















lose trust in 
minutes, but 


sometimes 
takes years.” 
— HANS MODROW 


How great public tolerance will be 
for such hardships could determine 
whether democracy and capitalism 
take root in Poland. 

The experiment is one that ev- 
ery politician in Eastern Europe 
will be watching, not least because 
the rush to open up centrally 
planned economies has turned into 
a race for aid and investment. The 
competition, however, is hardly one 
among equals. Hungary, for exam- 
ple, is somewhat chagrined because 
its slow and steady revolution from 
above —parliamentary elections 
are set for March 25—has put it be- 
hind Poland and Czechoslovakia in 
dislodging communists from the 
government. This pace of change 
has caused a partial dimming of the 
country’s image as a pathbreaking 
reformer, And its position, oddly 
enough, seems to have worsened 










because of the pro-democracy up- week, but opposition groups are poorly organized. 
heaval in East Germany. Budapest 

fears that much of the investment it Again, reforms have been 
might have expected from West promised, but little has been delivered. There are food 
Germany will be funneled into East shortages, and they could worsen; productivity remains 


Germany. 

Wherever they are on the paths 
to reform, most countries in the re- 
gion stand to gain if Czechoslova- 
kia’s effort to revamp or 
abolish Comecon makes 
any headway at the organi- 
zation’s meeting in Sofia 
this week, Since intra-bloc 
commerce claims an average of 
70% of each country’s trade, replac- 
ing the noncompetitive barter sys- 
tem with bilateral, hard-currency 
agreements could free industries to 


con nations. Historically, the Co- 
mecon system has encouraged inef- 
ficiency, low-quality production 
and poor planning. “It made each 
country in the bloc more anxious to 
consume than to produce,” says 
Hans-Heinz Kopietz of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Strategic Studies 
in London. The sooner Comecon is 
scaled back or abandoned—and 

















caretaker government of Hans Modrow are trying to stay 
in power, but the formation last week of Election Alliance 
90, which comprises six recently formed opposition 

parties, could prevent that. Thus far, though, the various 
groups have been poorly organized, and unless a solid 
opposition bloc emerges, bern? = crest 


many experts believe Moscow will 
acquiesce in this to help its own 
economy—the sooner the East Eu- 
ropeans can begin adapting them- 
selves to competition in the world 
market. 

Ironically, the country that 
probably has the least interest in 
cutting the economic ties that Mos- 
cow imposed in the late 1940s is 
Rumania, which under Nicolae 
Ceausescu was more hostile to the 
Kremlin than any other East bloc 
country. He so ruined the national 
economy that for years to come it 
may have little to export beyond 


Protesting at Sofia’s National Assembly 


POLITICS: Laggard. While the Communist Party 
under leader Petar Mladenov has promised reforms and 
free elections since last fall, it held its first informal 
meeting with the opposition only last week. The leading 
role of the party is likely to be formally eliminated this 


oF. Stil, no inwmeciate crisis is foreseen. 


turn their attention to non-Come- | 
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small agricultural surpluses, and serious | 


market reforms may take just as long. Now 
that the insane policy of exporting every- 
thing but the barest necessities has ended, 
however, the country will probably avoid 
the kind of collapse that threatens Poland, 
because Rumania’s farm production will 
probably be adequate for the nation’s 
needs. 

More aid to Rumania is on the way, and 
from a source not known for its largesse — 
Moscow. Last week the Kremlin promised 
to supply Rumania with some of the oil and 
gas needed to fuel economic recovery. The 
gesture of goodwill was combined with a 
hastily arranged visit to Bucharest on Sat- 
urday by Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze. Moscow's solicitousness 
may be attributed to a desire to quell the 
discontent of ethnic Rumanians in the Sovi- 
et republic of Moldavia, a region Stalin an- 
nexed from Rumania in 1940. Now that 
Ceausescu is gone, the Kremlin has every 
reason to expect that secessionist fervor will 
be rekindled. Evidently Soviet President 
Mikhail Gorbachev hopes Bucharest can 
be bribed not to fan the flames—proof, if 
any were needed, that the road to recon- 
struction may take some highly unpredict- 
able turns. —Reported by Kenneth W. Banta/ 
Bucharest, John Borrell/Cluj and James O. 
Jackson/Bonn 
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SOVIET UNION 


Breaking Up Is Hard to Stop 


Violence in the south and separatism in the north make 
nationalism Gorbachev’s most pressing problem 


ctivists of the Azerbaijan Popular 

Front in Nakhichevan, a region bor- 
dering Iran, made no secret of their prepa- 
rations for an incendiary New Year's Eve. 
They stockpiled axes, shovels and wire cut- 
ters, assembled trucks and buses, and held 
rallies demanding the dismantling of fron- 
tier barriers that separate them from Azer- 
baijanis living in Iran. On the last day of 
1989 they struck. A mob of some 7,500 
tore up boundary markers and pulled 
down border posts and watchtowers. Simi- 
lar attacks over the next two days spread 
along 500 miles of the border, crippling 
the communications network in a string of 
towns from Zangelan to the Lenkoran re- 
gion on the Caspian Sea. Thousands of So- 
viet Azerbaijanis gathered on the banks of 
the Araks River, the natural divide be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Iran, set up 
loudspeakers and urged their Iranian kins- 
men to join in a crusade for a unified 
homeland, 

This latest sign of fragmentation in 
Mikhail Gorbachev's multi-ethnic empire 
comes just as he is trying to defuse the 
growing threat of secession by the three 
Baltic republics. Lithuania's Communist 
Party has already declared its indepen- 
dence from Moscow headquarters, and the 
Estonian and Latvian organizations are 
considering similar moves toward local au- 
tonomy. Gorbachev plans to visit the area 
this week in search of compromise. Now he 
must look southward as well, to festering 
nationality problems in Azerbaijan—and 
the long-feared spread of Islamic funda- 





The Azerbaijan Popular Front marches in Baku 


mentalism from Iran into the six predomi- 
nantly Muslim republics of the U.S.S.R. 
Battled over for centuries by Arabs, 
Turks, Mongols, Russians and Persians, 
Azerbaijan was divided by treaties in 1813 
and 1828. Today about 6.7 million ethnic 
Azerbaijanis, who share a Turkic language 
and the Shiite Muslim religion, live on the 
Soviet side of the line and about 4 million 





demanding greater autonomy 








Festering ethnic differences in the republic signal the spread of Islamic fundamentalism. 
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in the adjoining Iranian province of Azer- 
baijan. Stalin, ever expansionist, coveted 
that part of Iran and moved troops into it 
during World War Il. Before Western 
pressure forced him to withdraw, he en- 
couraged Azerbaijani nationalism and 
rigged an “autonomous” local government 
in hopes the province would break away 
from Iran. 

Last week’s eruption had been building 
for a month. Early in December demon- 
strators in Nakhichevan, an autonomous 
region separated from the rest of the re- 
public by a strip of Armenian territory, 
formed a human chain along the Iranian 
border and called for the union of the two 
parts of Azerbaijan. Two wecks later the 
Popular Front sent an ultimatum to KGB 
troops guarding the frontier: if fences and 
barriers were not removed, the Front 
would tear them down on Dec. 31. KGB 
commanders made a few concessions— 
some crossing points were opened for 
those who had business or wished to visit 
cemeteries in Iran—but the threatened at- 
tacks were carried out anyway. Unable to 
quell the disorder, the party chief in Nakhi- 
chevan was forced to resign. 

Iran, which has been working to im- 
prove relations with Moscow since the 
death of Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomeini 
last year, seemed embarrassed by the tur- 
moil. In fact, Khomeini’s successor, Ha- 
shemi Rafsanjani, may have inadvertently 
fueled the rise of ethnic nationalism in So- 
viet Azerbaijan when he stopped off there 
last June after visiting Moscow. He told 
large crowds in Baku that bilateral agree- 
ments he had just signed would lead to in- 
creased tourism and trade between the two 
Azerbaijani regions. 

Azerbaijan is turning into a permanent 
crisis for Gorbachev. There have been 
two years of something approaching civil 
war over the republic’s mostly Armenian 
enclave of Nagorno-Karabakh, 
where more than 120 people 
have been killed. In Baku, Azer- 
baijani gangs have systematically 
terrorized Armenians. Violence 
has also broken out in the south- 
western city of Jalilabad, where 
two weeks ago mobs took over 
the local Communist Party head- 
quarters and police station, and 
are threatening to clect their 
own leaders. 

Officials in Moscow conceded 
last week that the domestic pres- 
sures on Gorbachev have become | 
so intense that he will devote the | 
rest of January almost exclusively 
to them, cutting back on his nor- 
mally hectic schedule of meetings 
with foreign visitors. Given the 
complexity of his problems at 
home, Gorbachev is likely to find 
Feb. | arriving sooner than he 
would like. | —By Bruce W. Nelan. 
Reported by Dean Fischer/Cairo and 
John Kohan/Moscow 
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Inflatable booms protect the oyster lagoon of Oualidia from the menacing slick at sea 


DISASTERS 


Close Shave off Morocco 





An Iranian tanker spills nearly twice as much oil as the Exxon 


Valdez, but the immediate impact is far less dire 


! thad all the makings of an ecological ca- 
tastrophe. A mysterious explosion tears 
a huge gash in the hull of a supertanker off 
the northwest African coast, igniting a fire 
that forces the crew to abandon ship, For 
nearly two wecks, the leaking, foundering 
vessel is left to drift toward the rich fishing 
grounds and unspoiled beaches of Moroc- 
co. Some 19 million gal. of crude oil ooze 
into the sea, nearly twice the amount dis- 
gorged by the Exxon Valdez in Alaska last 
March. A replay of grim images—gooey, 
blackened shorelines and oil-soaked ani- 
mal corpses—appears inevitable. 

The actual event has so far proved to be 
far less damaging. Thanks to mild weather 
that kept the spill at bay, by the end of last 
week the 217-mile-long slick had stagnated 
about 29 miles off the Moroccan coast. 
Though the spill from the Iranian super- 
tanker Khark 5 is the 16th largest in history, 
its eventual impact on the environment 
and Morocco's economy may be relatively 
mild. But until the oil is completely dis- 
persed, changes in the weather may yet 
push the crude onto the shore. That possi- 
bility was keeping Moroccans on edge. 
“We are at the mercy of the winds,” said 
Abdelkader Benothman, police chief of 
coastal Oualidia. 

The 284,632-ton Khark 5, en route 
from the Persian Gulf, had been steaming 
toward Rotterdam when the blast crippled 
her in rough seas some 100 miles northwest 
of Casablanca. The cause of the explosion 
remained unknown last week, although 
Iranian Oil Minister Gholamreza Aqaza- 
deh attributed the blast to the rupture of 
one of the ship’s storage tanks during a 
storm. 
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What happened next is disputed. Ac- 
cording to French Environment Minister 
Brice Lalonde, who flew to Morocco to 
consult with authorities in the former 
French protectorate, the response lagged 
while the ship’s owner, the National Ira- 
nian Tanker Co., bargained over the 
price of salvage with the Rotterdam- 
based firm Smit Tak. “Thirteen days 
were lost while they haggled like rug 
merchants,” lamented Lalonde. Smit Tak 
explained that it was hamstrung by Spain 
and Morocco, which refused to allow the 
Khark 5 to be towed closer to their 
shores, where the company thought it 
could seal the leaks. 
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The Moroccan government, ill 
equipped to handle the spill on its own, in- 
explicably hesitated before publicly reveal- 
ing the accident or calling for international 
assistance. “It’s just unbelievable,” ocean- 
ographer Jacques Cousteau told French 
radio, “A major disaster, and nobody 
moves.” 

Last week British, Spanish and 
French spill experts were on hand to 
help, but little could be done. Although 
40% of the Iranian light crude had evap- 
orated, the remainder was harder to dis- 
pel. Chemical dispersants, sprayed in lim- 
ited quantities early in the week to break 
down the crude and make it sink, were 
effective for only a few days, until the oil 
emulsified, or mixed and bonded with 
seawater. Closer to shore, crews floated 
booms to protect oyster beds against the 
oil patch, which at one point came to 
within twelve miles. 

Some experts warn that although much 
of the oil has sunk to the ocean floor, 
where it does not endanger seabirds, it may 
poison fishing grounds and oyster beds, 
which provide Morocco with thousands of 
jobs and sizable export revenues. Over the 
next few months, clumps of the remaining 
slick may yet wash ashore. The Moroccan 
coastline, which is fairly straight, may be 
easier to clean than the shores of Prince 
William Sound, which is serrated by scores 
of tiny inlets. But another danger is that if 
the Khark 5 encounters rough seas as it is 
towed to calm waters near the Cape Verde 
islands for salvaging, it may break up, re- 
leasing the remaining 53 million gal. of its 
cargo. “It is a floating bomb,” said 
Lalonde. 

Whatever the ultimate effect on ma- 
rine life, the Khark 5 accident should 
sharpen scrutiny of the world’s aging su- 
pertanker fleet. A number of the levia- 
thans are approaching 15 years of age, 
which many shipping experts believe is 
near the end of their life-span, barring ma- 








jor renovations. Operators, on the other 


hand, insist that with proper maintenance 
the mammoth vessels can be used far 
longer. 

Trusting shippers to keep their flects in 


| shape is another matter. Iran has been a 


major offender: over the past 14 months, 
authorities in Rotterdam have detained 
five Iranian tankers for maintenance defi- 
ciencies and barred their departure until 
repairs were carried out. The Khark 5 was 
not among them, but perhaps it should 
have been: the vessel, which was damaged 
three times in air strikes during the Iran- 
Iraq war, may have been structurally un- 
sound. Yet Tehran seemed unmoved by 
the spill. Morocco’s close shave, said Has- 
san Mohammadi, spokesman for Iran’s en- 
vironmental protection organization, was 
just an “ordinary matter.” —By Lisa Beyer. 
Reported by Margot Hornblower/Qualidia and 
David Postman/Juneau 
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WHERE WOULD YOU 
RATHER SIT. 
BEHIND THE FRONT END 
i OR IN IT? 





Of these two family vehicles only one is required 
to meet passenger car safety standards. 

Which might explain why the front end of a Volvo 
wagon is equipped with an impact absorbing “crumple 
zone” that helps protect its passengers. And why the 

} front end of some minivans include impact absorbing 
components of a slightly different nature. 

Your legs. 

The fact is, minivans are not required to have 
many of the safety features found on Volvos. 

That’ because the U.S. Department of Trans- 


Which is frightening when you think how many 
people tote their families around in them. 

Volvos, on the other hand, are built with your 
family’ safety in mind. So every Volvo wagon comes 
equipped with three-point seat belts in the front and 
back, a driver’s-side Supplemental Restraint System 
and reinforced side-door crash bars. 

Just a few of the safety features minivans are not 
required to have. 

All of which leads us to the only logical conclu- 
sion. If the U.S. Department of Transportation doesn't 


portation does not classify minivans as WOLVO consider the minivan a passenger car, 


passenger cars. 


A car you can believe in. 


maybe you shouldn't either. 


CALL TOLL FREE FOR YOUR CATALOG OF 1990 VOLVOS: 1-800-221-9136. © 1989 VOLVO NORTH AMERICA CORPORATION. 





ARGENTINA 


Run for 
The Money 


A fight to save the economy— 
and the government 


conomy Minister Antonio Erman 

Gonzalez called it “a week of econom 
ic terror.” That was no exaggeration, even 
in a country where economic scare stories 
are all too common. Among the latest hor- 
rors: a sudden year-end collapse of the val- 
ue of the austral, which plunged from 1,200 
to the U.S. dollar to 2,000 be- 
fore markets closed for the New 
Year, and price rises of as much 
as 100% as rumors circulated 
that the value of Argentina’s na- 
tional currency might be halved 
again. Shell-shocked citizens 
waited for Erman, the third 
Economy Minister since Presi- 
dent Carlos Saul Menem took 
office last July, to announce yet 
another rescue plan, the fourth 
in Menem’s tenure. The chal- 
lenge: to dispel the worst out- 
break of hyperinflation in Ar- 





gentina since food riots broke 
out last May. 

The emergency program Er- 
man cobbled is intended to stop 
the rush to convert australs into 
dollars and force down the 
prices of goods, To achieve that, 
the government has promised to 
end its frenetic minting of mon- 
ey to finance decades of chronic 
deficits; no more australs will be 
printed until the level of Argen- 
tina’s hard-currency reserves 
rises. If that promise is kept, it 
would amount to a tight leash 
on the inflationary money 
supply. 

lo give the government time to put the 
plan into effect, Erman declared a two-day 
bank holiday Jan. 2 and 3. By midweck 
thousands of people had gathered outside 
the country’s bank branches, afraid that 
the value of their savings would evaporate. 
But as the value of the dollar sank to 
roughly the same level as before the aus- 
tral’s collapse, the dollar panic seemed to 
subside, and relieved retailers began roll 
ing back their hasty price hikes. 

During the crisis, Menem remained 
virtually out of sight. The key question is 
whether he will stick to this latest plan, 
since he has failed to honor many other 
austerity pledges. He had promised to 
rid the swollen Argentine government of 
scores of moncy-losing businesses and to 
make the country’s bloated public sector 
more efficient, presumably by trimming 
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its size through layoffs or attrition. But 
Menem, a Peronist whose political base 
is Argentina’s powerful labor movement, 
has not had the stomach to set the stage 
for a confrontation with the country’s 
blue-collar workers by carrying out those 
plans. 

He did make a commendable start, and 
for a few months the hyperinflation he in- 
herited was subsiding. But in early Decem- 
ber his program of wage-and-price stric 
tures began to crumble. Interest rates on 
short-term bank deposits soared out of 
control, to 600% monthly. Nervous inves- 
tors began to turn their assets into dollars, 
and the flight from the austral began in 
earnest. 





Panic: customers wait for the bank holiday's end 


Many investors showed little faith in 
the new monetary program—or in the lat 
est economic plan as a whole. For fear of 
panic sclling, the country’s stock market 
remained closed all last week. 

Economic instability in Argentina in- 
evitably brings worries that the military, 
which ran the country with brutal ineffi- 
ciency from 1976 to 1983, might hanker 
for another turn at power. Those fears 
were heightened last week when the 
army chief, General Isidro Caceres, 
warned that “the army is worried about 
the economic situation.” For Menem, the 
best way to keep the soldiers at bay and 
serve out his full six-year term would be 
to set a course for economic stability and 
then hold firm to it. In Argentina that is 
no casy task. By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by Gail Scriven/Buenos Aires 


NICARAGUA 


‘Dangerous 
Highways 


Did the contras attack church 
workers and kill two nuns? 


icaraguan President Daniel Ortega 

Saavedra says the U.S.-backed con- 
tras did it. The contras deny any responsi- 
bility, Nicaragua’s political opposition says 
the Sandinistas may be accountable. Pub- 
licly the Bush Administration says Wash- 
ington hasn’t a clue who did it, but private- 
ly officials suggest it was renegade Miskito 
Indians in the area. On this much, howev- 
er, all parties agree: the incident was, as 
one contra spokesman put it, “a monstrous 
and abominable crime.” 

Iwo Roman Catholic nuns, Sister Mau- 
reen Courtney, 45, of Milwaukee, and Sister 
Teresa de Jesus Rosales, a Nicaraguan in 
her early 20s, died last week in a bloody noc- 
turnal ambush 200 miles northeast of Ma- 
nagua, as they drove in a picku; truck from 
the capital to a church meeting in Puerto 
Cabezas on the Atlantic Coast. Bishop Paul 
Schmitz, 46, an American wounded in the 
attack, said a rocket-propelled grenade hit 
the hood of the white Toyota, and “every- 
thing just exploded.” Automatic-rifle fire 
pierced the pickup, breaking Schmitz’s arm. 
He and a fourth passenger, 
Nicaraguan Sister Frances- 
ca Colomer, 24, screamed 
that they were religious 
workers, and the gunfire 
stopped. But Schmitz never 
saw the assailants. 

With tension already 
high between Washington 
and Managua, the political- 
ly tinged charges were 
hardly surprising. Long- 
strained relations soured 
further last month when 
the U.S. invaded Panama—which the San- 
dinistas predictably denounced as Yanqui 
imperialism. To make matters worse, U.S. 
soldiers burst into the residence of the Nic- 
araguan Ambassador to Panama and 
searched it for weapons, a blatant violation 
of diplomatic immunity, Managua retaliat- 
ed by expelling 20 American diplomats. 
Still bristling last week, Ortega drew a nas- 
ty parallel between the ambush and the 
November slaying of six Jesuit priests in El 
Salvador, a crime many believe was com- 
mitted by the U.S.-backed Salvadoran 
army. 

The stakes are high for the contras: if 
they are found culpable, that could sound 
the death knell for U.S. aid. But it is hard 
yes can be proved. A 
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cooperative investigation by these two an- 
tagonistic nations seems unlikely. & 
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THE PHILIPPINES 





Cory, Coups and Corruption 





Allegations of graft fuel resentment against Aquino 


“nN o favors, no excuses.” That was the 


motto Corazon Aquino vowed to | 
follow after her People Power movement | 


toppled the corrupt regime of Ferdinand 
Marcos. But in the tumultuous four years 
since Aquino became President, charges 
of incompetence and graft have increas- 
ingly tainted her own government. When 
rebellious soldiers launched the seventh 
abortive coup against Aquino on Dec. 1, 
their most pointed complaints focused on 
the administration's failure to deliver ba- 
sic services and on allegations of corrup- 
tion among the President's wealthy and 
influential relatives. 

The charges, magnified by the Manila 
rumor mill, have inflicted serious politi- 
cal damage. While the President herself 
is considered incorruptible, critics accuse 
her of turning a blind eye to family 
and friends who are said to be enrich- 
ing themselves at the public’s expense. 
“What good is a Blessed Virgin Mary if 
she is surrounded by Sodom and Gomor- 
rah?” asks one disillusioned official. In a 
December speech after the coup attempt, 
even Jaime Cardinal Sin, Aquino’s most 
important supporter, warned of “a social 
explosion” unless Aquino swiftly defused 
“unceasing reports of the abusive roles of 
presidential relatives.” 

To regain public confidence 
in the wake of the abortive 
coup, Aquino last week sacked 
nine of 19 Cabinet ministers 
in the third such shake-up of 
her presidency. The Cabinet 
changes, acknowledged press 
secretary Adolfo Azcuna, were 
prompted “by the same reasons, 
perhaps, that precipitated the 
coup.” None of the ousted min- 
isters had been accused of 
corruption, but some of their 
departments were widely consid- 
ered ineffective, particularly 
Justice, Transportation and 
Education, where services had 
virtually broken down. Aquino 
| also overhauled the Agrarian 
Reform Department, which has 
largely failed to deliver on her 
election promise of land 
redistribution. 

To many Filipinos, however, 
the reshuffling looked too modest 
to silence claims of scandal in 
high places. Though many of 
those tales flow from flimsily 
documented stories in the Manila 
press, which now enjoys unprece- 
dented freedom, Filipinos follow 
them avidly. A frequent target 





Jose (‘‘Peping’’) Cojuangco Jr., 
a wealthy and powerful congressman. 
Shortly after Aquino took office, news- 
paper stories charged that Cojuangco had 
helped some of his cronies gain control of 
a lucrative cargo-handling business; he 
is also suspected of using family ties 
to get jobs for friends in Manila casinos. 
Cojuangco has denied any wrongdoing, 
and neither he nor any other member of 
the Aquino clan has been charged with 
a crime. 

Yet lack of prosecution means little 
in a country where the rich and powerful 
are perceived to be above the law. “It 
would take a first-class fool to testify 
against someone like Peping Cojuangco,” 
explains Blas Ople, executive vice presi- 
dent of the opposition Nacionalista Party 
and a former Minister of Labor under 
Marcos. 

In one of the few corruption cases the 
authorities have pursued, Cojuangco’s 
wife Margarita was suspected of having 
taken a $1 million bribe from an Austra- 
lian businessman last year to help him 
obtain a gambling-casino license. In the 
end, the National Bureau of Investiga- 
tion filed no charges: the probers said 
the Australian had been duped by a wom- 





Frequent rumor targets: Margarita and Jose Coluanges a 





of reports is Aquino’s brother 


The wealthy couple has been suspected of abusing family ties. 








The President details her Cabinet shake-up 


an who impersonated Cojuangco’s wife. 

Critics often denounce Aquino’s first 
creation in office, the Presidential Com- 
mission on Good Government, as a bas- 
tion of ineptitude. Charged with the re- 
covery of up to $10 billion that Marcos is 
said to have looted from the treasury, the 
commission has recovered nearly $1 bil- 
lion so far but has been accused of abus- 
ing its powers. In one case, for example, 
Ricardo (“Baby”) Lopa, an Aquino 
brother-in-law who controlled a_profit- 
able Nissan auto-assembly plant and 38 
other companies before they were seized 
by the Marcos regime in the early 1970s, 


| was allowed to buy the firms back for 
| only $227,000 within days after Aquino 


became President. A public out- 
cry forced the commission to re- 
examine the deal with Lopa, 
who died of cancer last Novem- 
ber. It found no evidence of im- 
proper behavior. 

That Aquino has at least 
partially delivered on her “no 
favors’’ pledge is generally 
overlooked. She has cut into 
Marcos’ “crony capitalism” by 
dismantling sugar and coconut 
monopolies and beginning— 
however clumsily—to privatize 
government-owned companies 
that produce everything from 
cars to cement. But she has 
been unable to dispel some well- 
entrenched assumptions. “For 
any average Filipino, if he gets a 
good job, his family would ex- 
pect to benefit,” explains Jose 
Luis Alcuaz, a longtime ally of 
Aquino’s assassinated husband 
Benigno. 

Yet tradition hardly absolves 
the President. By failing to attack 
corruption head on and thus 
clear up a growing list of allega- 
tions, Aquino risks damage to her 
most valuable asset: her moral 
authority. —By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Jay Branegan/Hong Kong 
and Nelly Sindayen/Manila 
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pure (pyoor) adj. 
chew:ing (choo'ing) adj 
sat-is-fac-tion (sat’is-fak’shon) rn. 


1. Gratification of a desire. 2. Mouth-pleasing 
feeling. 3. Cool and refreshing. 4. Relax 
and enjoy. 5. Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 























World Notes 





King Zog and son Leka in 1943 


ALBANIA 
Revolution 
By Balloon 


The avowed aim of exiled King 
Leka I, as he calls himself, is to 
overthrow the communist gov- 
ernment of Albania. As far as 
the authorities are concerned, 
that is so much hot air. Now the 
would-be sovereign, who lives 
in South Africa, intends to 
make use of that very commod- 
ity to further his ambition. 
Leka, the son of Albania’s 
first and last native-born mon- 
arch, King Zog, told the South 
African newspaper Business 
Day last week that he plans to 
launch a blitz by balloon, at- 
taching leaflets advocating rev- 
olution to helium bags and 
floating them over his home- 
land. With the rest of Eastern 
Europe changing so swiftly, he 
said, the time is ripe for a soft- 
ening of the last Stalinist hold- 
out on the Continent. 
Smuggled out of Albania by 
his parents days after his birth 
in 1939, Leka boasted in the 
1970s of training an émigré 
army to harass the government, 
which deposed his father in ab- 
sentia in 1946. Today, he says, 
“we hope negotiation will pre- 
vail.” He adds that he is pre- 
pared to renounce the throne, if 
the people will it. An idea worth 
floating, anyway. u 











ISRAEL 


On the 
Firing Line 
For months the fragile Likud- 
Labor coalition has been head- 
ing for a showdown over how 
Israel should engage the 
Palestinians. Last week Likud 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
nearly precipitated the crisis by 
announcing that he was firing 
Science and Technology Minis- 
ter Ezer Weizman for holding 
secret talks with the P.L.o. Is- 
raeli policy forbids contact with 
the P.L.o., but Weizman has 
long advocated—and indirectly 
practiced—a dialogue. Labor 
threatened to bolt from the gov- 
ernment, but eventually both 
sides compromised. Labor 
stayed in, although Weizman 
was excluded from the foreign- 
policy-making inner Cabinet. 
The skirmish came at a sen- 
sitive time for Shamir. Plans are 
under way for a meeting of Is- 
racli, American and Egyptian 
foreign ministers to advance 
Shamir’s proposal for elections 
in the occupied West Bank and 
Gaza. The Prime Minister’s ul- 
terior motive in attacking Weiz- 
man was to emphasize his deter- 
mination never to accept any 
role for the P.L.o. @ 


A = 
Weizman: he'll talk to the P.L.O. 








“Murderer!” shouts an angry opposition legislator as Chun testifies 


SOUTH KOREA 


Exercise in 
Exorcism 


“I’m ashamed that I have to re- 
vive dark memories and reopen 
old wounds,” said South Ko- 
rea’s former ruler Chun Doo 
Hwan, finally breaking the si- 
lence that followed his retire- 


ment in early 1988, Appearing | 


before a special panel of the 
National Assembly, Chun, 58, 
accepted “moral responsibil- 
ity” for the excesses of his sev- 
en-year rule. But members of 





the opposition exploded in pro- 
test when Chun denied respon- 
sibility for the 1980 deaths of 
200 demonstrators in Kwangju 
and argued that the army had 
rightfully fired on a crowd. One 
legislator dashed to the witness 
stand, grabbed Chun by the arm 
and shouted, “Murderer!” 
Chun’s testimony was the 
last act of a public exorcism 
staged by government and op- 
position leaders to erase the fi- 
nal traces of the Chun era. But 
the angry response to Chun in- 


| dicates that Koreans are not yet 


willing to forgive orforget. 





Drug Thugs’ 
Revenge 


In the brutal war between the 
government of President Virgi- 
lio Barco Vargas and the Me- 
dellin cocaine cartel, the drug 
lords have scored the latest hit. 
Last week the cartel’s paramili- 
tary group, the “Extraditables,” 
claimed responsibility for the 
Dec. 20 abduction of invest- 
ment broker Alvaro Diego 
Montoya, 36, the son of Barco’s 
closest political adviser, general 
secretary of the presidency 
German Montoya. 

The Extraditables also said 
they had seized at least two 


dozen other prominent citi- 
zens. According to reports in 
two Bogota newspapers, the 
abductions were ordered by 
drug boss Pablo Escobar Ga- 
viria, who is still on the run fol- 
lowing a close escape from the 
law on Nov. 23. 

For four months the Barco 
government has waged a cam- 
paign to shut down drug opera- 
tions. Last week the govern- 
ment raised the reward for 
information leading to Esco- 
bar’s capture to more than 
$500,000. Police read the kid- 
napings as a warning to Barco 
to halt the expropriations of 
kingpins’ property and the ex- 
traditions of drug lords to the 
U.S.—or pay the price. 5 





Lonesome in 
Baghdad 


All leaders know it is lonely at 
the top, but Iraqi President Sad- 
dam Hussein has been feeling 
more isolated than most lately. 
His moves to block an Arab 





League plan to halt the carnage 
in Lebanon and his decision to 
test two long-range missiles have 
angered neighbors. Moreover, 
his efforts to rebuild Iraq's econ- 
omy are foundering. 

Last week, following Iran’s 
release of 50 ailing Iraqi pris- 
oners of war, Saddam unveiled 
a three-point plan to revive 





peace negotiations with Iran, 
which have been stalled since 
1988. In addition to the release 
of ill pows, Saddam proposed 
direct Iran-Iraq talks and the 
resumption of airline flights 
between Baghdad and Tehran. 
Iran dismissed the proposals 
as “a new campaign of public 
deception.” a 
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The inside story on the worlds 
best selling convertible is not the new 
luxury interior. | | 

Its the all new 30 liter V-6 with 
the world’s most advanced transmission. 
Thenew V-6 Chrysler LeBaron. 


For 1990, LeBaron introduces a 


is a triumph of aesthetics an uities:t leather-wrapped steering 
totally redesigned cockpit. It features nomics...A merger of elegance and wheel, electric 


contemporary low-back buckets with function. 


rear window defroster, 
power windows and locks and the effort- 


reclining backs. An instrument panel that This new luxury interior is rich in less touch of a power top. 





Also available to you is rich Corinthian 


leather, a compact disc player, eight- 
speaker Infinity II Stereo Sound 
System. But the real 
inside story of the 1990 
LeBaron convertible is 
not just the inte- 
rior...but the engi- 
neering beneath the 


sleek, aerodynamic hood. 


Advanced engineering... 

The 1990 LeBaron makes a powerful 
statement with a new 3.0-liter multipoint, 
fuel-injected V-6. It is one of the few 
overhead cam V-6 engines available in 
the U.S. today. And it is built to provide 
the kind of performance that enhances 


LeBaron’s luxury. 


tSome equipment optional on the Highline model. *Reported 


ttIf rebate increases betore Sept. 30, 1990. an receive the 


differen: 


This smooth and responsive V-6 is 
teamed with Ultradrive, the world’s first 
fully adaptive electronically controlled 
four-speed automatic transmission. 
Ultradrive constantly senses and adapts 
to changes in speed and driving condi- 
tions over 140 times a second. And shifts, 
electronically and automatically, into the 
right gear at precisely the right moment. 
The result: a smoother ride, enhanced 
engine response and impressive fuel 


efficiency. 


Built from the ground up... 

LeBaron has been called the most 
beautiful car to come out of an American 
design studio in over a decade. So it’s not 
surprising that LeBaron is also the best- 
selling convertible in the world. 

But it is more than beauty that makes 
this automobile America’s choice. Unlike 
others, LeBaron was engineered as a 
convertible from the ground up. From 
start to finish. And you can feel the dif- 


ference in the quality of its ride. qm 









New GTC performance... 


For the driver who appreciates the 


luxury of watching the landscape flash 
by...the 1990 LeBaron GTC fulfills all 


expectations. 


It is powered by Chrysler's exclusive 









details and guarantee claim forrr 


new turbo engine, the 2.2-liter inter- 
cooled VNT (Variable Nozzle Tur- 
bocharger). It is quick off the mark with 


174 horses and can accelerate from zero 





to sixty in 7.2 seconds* 

Linked with the new turbo is a re- 
markable new five-speed manual Getrag 
gear set. Motor Trend Magazine has 
given it rave reviews, and for good rea- 
son...it is swift, it is sure, it is smooth. 

The 1990 V-6 LeBaron. New luxury 
interior. New power. And Ultradrive, the 
world’s most advanced transmission. All 


further evidence of 


Chrysler's commitment 


to innovation and engineering excellence. 


W79 
For information, please call ww 
1-800-4A-CHRYSLER 


Available at your Chrys ymouth Dealer 


There Is No lamate 


Without Engineering. 


. "BS. See 7 7-year or 70,000 mile limited warranty and its restrictions at dealer 























Boom and Gloom 








BY JOHN GREENWALD | 


ant a job? Try once down- 

and-out places like Houston, 

Salt Lake City and Gary, 

where newspapers are thick 
with help-wanted ads. But shun former go- 
| go hot spots such as Boston, Phoenix and 
| Atlanta, where 1980s-style booms in every- 
thing from computers to construction have 
suddenly gone bust. 

Welcome to the upside-down "90s. Not 
since collapsing oil prices sent Texas and the 
rest of the Southwest into a slump nearly a 
decade ago has the U.S. witnessed such a 
stunning reversal of regional fortunes. The 
new winners include Midwestern farmers 
and Rustbelt manufacturers whose prosaic 
products, from corn to machine tools, are in 
hot demand around the world, Among the 
losers are Wall Street investment bankers, 
whose carnings have plunged with the 
waning of the buyout binge, and de- 
fense contractors across the country, 
who can expect new cutbacks as the 
cold war ends. 

The boom-and-bust cycles are 
sharply affecting U.S. housing prices, 
which reflect regional economic 
health. In Houston, gone are the 
| bad-old-days of the mid-1980s when 
U-Haul trucks streamed out of town 
as unemployment rose above 12%. A 
combination of stable oil prices and 
the arrival of new businesses has 
sparked a rebound in Houston home 
values. At the same time, Northeast 
housing prices are sinking and the exp 
sive growth of California home prices h 
begun to cool. 

The regional ups and downs belie the 
popular image of the U.S. as a single, 
monolithic marketplace where similar eco- 
nomic conditions prevail from coast to 
coast. While most experts expect the U.S. 
economy to expand at an anemic rate of 
1% to 2% this year, vs. nearly 3% in 1989, 











are already in a recession while others are 
steaming ahead. “This is still an economy 
made up of a lot of subeconomies,” says 
Robert Dederick, chief economist of Chi- 
cago’s Northern Trust Bank. “That will be 
true for a long time to come.” A look at 
how the major regions are faring: 

The Northeast: Downat the Heels. From 
Boston's high-tech wizardry to Wall Street’s 





that statistic masks the fact that some areas 





takeover deals, the Northeast was on a roll 
| during most of the Roaring '80s. But Wall 
Street launched a series of layoffs after the 
1987 crash and the Massachusetts minicom- 
puter industry went into a spin. The double 
whammy left the region with a glut of unsold 
houses and banks with billion-dollar portfo- 
lios of bad loans. The Massachusetts econo- 
my, which grew more than 7% in 1984, 
shrank about 1% last year. 

The regional downturn quickly spread 


TODAY’S WEATHER 








West 
Seattle surges, 
Phoenix falters and 
defense cuts 
threaten California 








Howis the US. economy doing? That depends on where you live 


to the housing market. The median price 
of homes in the New York City area fell 
from $190,000 in the third quarter of 1988 
to $182,600 in the same period last year. In 
Connecticut so many condominiums are 
on the block that the state is setting up a 
program to acquire 500 units at bargain 
prices and rent or sell them to low- and 
moderate-income families. 

The Southeast: Slow and Steady. Once 
a dizzily growing region, the Southeastern 


Midwest 
Exports boost farms 
and factories, but 
Detroit is in 
a skid 













Southwest 
Rising oil prices and new 
economic diversity have put 
Texas on the mend 
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Sunbelt is currently expanding at a more 
stately pace. Many areas overbuilt grandly 
as new workers and companies poured in 
during the 1980s, only to find themselves 
stuck with painful housing and office sur- 
pluses when the influx stopped. The region 
now anticipates a period of moderate eco- 
nomic growth. “We need to absorb some 
of that extra supply,” says Mare Bromley, 
president of the residential-sales division 
of Trammell Crow in Atlanta. “It will take 
us one or two years to get through the situ- 
ation that was created a few years back.” 

Other misfortunes are impeding 
growth. In Florida the deep freeze that 
blasted across the U.S. last month dam- 
aged an estimated 40% of the state citrus 
crop. Defense-industry cutbacks have hurt 
as well, Lockheed Aeronautical Systems 
has trimmed its Marietta, Ga., work force 
from 20,000 to under 10,000 since 1988 as 
the military contractor completed a six- 
year project to overhaul jet transports. 

The Midwest: Mostly Miraculous. De- 
spite clear signs of a recession in the auto 








Southeast 
Growth has been impeded by 
overheated construction and a 
devastating freeze 


industry, much of the heartland has e- 
merged from the trials of the past decade 
in surprisingly good health. Factories that 
laid off millions of workers in the mid- 
1980s as an overvalued U.S. dollar priced 
American products out of foreign markets 
have streamlined their operations and now 
compete effectively around the world. The 
rebound has lifted real estate values 
throughout the region. The median price 
of a single-family home in Chicago rose to 
$111,400 in the third quarter of 1989, up 
10.5% from the previous year. Cincinnati 
prices climbed to $77,800, up 11.6%. 

, After years of hardscrabble existence, 
the farmbelt has begun to bloom. The 
growing worldwide demand for U.S. grain 
boosted 1989 farm exports 35% over 1988. 
The Department of Agriculture predicts 
that total U.S. farm income could reach a 
near record $57 billion in 1990, up from 
$53 billion last year. 

Even as most of the region seems up- 
ward bound, Detroit is plunging into a 
painful slump. Ford, Chrysler and General 


Northeast 
Wall Street layoffs and a high- 
tech downturn result 
in unsold houses and 
uncollectible loans 



























| fortune. 





Motors plan to close 42 of their 62 U.S. and 
Canadian plants, including 13 in Michigan, 
for up to three weeks this month, tempo- 
rarily idling 140,000 workers. That marks 
the most sweeping round of auto layoffs 
since 1982. 

The Southwest: Resurgent. After sce- 
ing energy prices plummet in the 1980s, the 
eyes of Texas are watching a steady eco- 
nomic rebound. Oil prices have jumped 
from $15 a bbl. in 1988 to $23 a bbl. But 
Texas is moving beyond its traditional de- 
pendence on energy, which accounted for 
27% of the statewide economy in 1981 but 
is the source of only 15% today. Texas 
firms are expanding in such fields as bio- 
technology and telecommunications. At- 
tracted by the mild Texas climate and a still 
low cost of living, such major companies as 
J.C. Penney, GTE and Exxon have moved 
their corporate headquarters there. 

Yet the region’s real estate market re- 
mains in fragile health. While the median 
price of Houston homes rose 8.2% in the 
third quarter to $70,900, the city is glutted 
with 55,000 vacant lots and the office va- 
cancy rate is a towering 27%. 

The West: Wild. From the supercharged 


Pacific Northwest to struggling Arizona, no 


region claims a wider range of 
strengths and weaknesses. Paced by 
high-flying Boeing, which is working 
off a four-year backlog of aircraft or- 
ders, Seattle is attracting newcomers 
from across the country. The median 
price of a Seattle home rose 23% in 
the third quarter to $110,000, mark- 
ing the largest increase in the U.S. By 
contrast, Phoenix is mired in a real es- 
tate depression in the wake of a heed- 
less building spree. Lenders fore- 
closed on more than 15,000 residential 
mortgages last year, up nearly 20% from 
1988. In the Rocky Mountain area the Den- 
ver economy is still struggling to recover 
from the energy slump. 

California is a country-size economy 
by itself, accounting for some 14% of 
America’s total GNP. The main threat to 
the state’s prosperity comes from looming 
defense cuts, which would have a sizable 
impact on Southern California’s acro- 
space industry. Economists predict that 
unemployment in California will rise from 
5.1%, vs. the current 5.3% U.S. average, 
to 7.4% in 1992, largely as a result of de- 
fense cutbacks. Meanwhile, the median 
price of a Los Angeles home reached 
$224,000 in the third quarter of 1989, up 
18.7% from the previous year. Says Ste- 
phen Levy, director of the Center for Con- 
tinuing Study of the California Economy 
in Palo Alto: “It’s very unlikely that home 
prices will rush ahead in the next two 
years. It’s not a crash scenario, but I don’t 
see prices being pushed much higher.” In 
the topsy-turvy world of the "90s, even 
the Golden State will endure a changing 
— Reported by Cristina Garcia/ 
Los Angeles, William McWhirter/Chicago and 


| Richard Woodbury/Houston 
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Penetrating the World of Dango 








_ How Navy agents cracked a Japanese bid-rigging scheme 


I n Japan’s $500 billion construc- 
tion industry, bid-rigging is an es- 
tablished and rarely punished pro- 
cess that goes by the name dango. 
For the Pentagon, dango is an odi- 
ous practice that inflates expenses 
by tens of millions of dollars a year 
on military projects in Japan. In 
an unprecedented case, the Justice 
Department announced last month 
that 100 Japanese firms had agreed 
to repay $33 million of excess prof- 
| its on Navy construction projects. 
Reason: the companies were caught 
in the act. 
The breakthrough was accom- 
plished by skilled undercover work, 





Contractors inflated the cost of Projects at Yokosuka Bay 


bid above a certain figure. In exchange the 
other companies would get a share of sub- 
contracting work, a direct kickback or first 
dibs on future contracts, If the firms could 
not agree, they would call in an officer of 
the association to mediate. Unfortu- 
nately for them, this officer turned 
out to be the Navy informant. 

The tougher U.S. attitude may al- 
ready be paying off. The Air Force 
and Justice Department are investi- 
gating charges by Arthur Williams, 
former chief of the contracts-law di- 
vision at Yokota Air Base, that an- 
other dango association has over- 
charged the Air Force and Navy 
about $76 million on $180 million 
worth of communications contracts 
during the past ten years. Most of the 
firms practicing dango were window 
dressing for a subsidiary of NEC, the 
electronics firm, which consistently 
got most of the work. 
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Government officials told Time. In 
the past, investigators had been un- 
able to penetrate the closely knit fraterni- 
ties formed by Japanese businesses. But in 


adopted a new tactic when it began prob- 
ing the Star Friendship Association, a con- 
sortium of 160 Japanese construction 
firms organized for the express purpose of 
raising prices on contracts at the huge U.S. 
naval base in Yokosuka. 

To gain firsthand evidence, naval 
agents managed to recruit a key officer of 
| the Star Friendship Association. The man, 





June 1986 the Naval Investigative Service | 


But a member of the association was wired for sound. 


who had had a falling-out with one of the 
companies in the group, agreed to wear a 
hidden microphone at its meetings. The 
club operated with almost comic formality. 
A day or two after new contracts were an- 
nounced by the Navy, the group would 
meet in downtown Yokosuka. “They would 
determine who was interested in bidding on 
specific contracts,” says a U.S. official 
“Then they would break up into smaller 
groups to decide who would get the award.” 

The lucky firm would tell the others to 


NEC denies taking part in any 
dango for the Air Force projects. 
But the apparent cost to the U.S. taxpayer 
was dramatically illustrated after an 
American firm first began competing for 
such contracts in mid-1988. Since then, 
NEC has won renewed contracts for work 
at six military bases—but the company’s 
bids for the work have fallen 40% to 60%. 
“This had been going on for about 20 
years,” says Williams. “I don’t think any 
big firm has ever defrauded us like that 
before.” —By Jay Peterzell/Washington. With 
| reporting by Kumiko Makihara/Tokyo 





ATaste 


Of Thistle 





Trendy sip: single-malt Scotch | 


here are two things a Highlander likes 

naked, goes an old Scottish saying, and 
one of them is malt whisky. Of late, the Kil- 
tie’s distilled delight has become an inter- 
national connoisseur’s joy. After several 
lackluster years, sales of Scotch worldwide 
(although not in the U.S.) are on the rise, 
led by the rare, distinctive whiskies known 
as single malts. The malts constitute 
only about 3.5% of all Scotch sales, 
but their dollar-value share of the 
market is twice that because of their 
relatively high price tags. Overall, 
sales have jumped from 1 million 
cases in 1980 to more than 2.6 mil- 
lion last year, with a fourth of that 
volume going to the U.S. 

Single malts are the original 
Scotch whiskies. They are made from 
malted barley in copper-domed pot 
stills at 101 distilleries scattered 
throughout Scotland and are aged for 
at least four years in used sherry or 
bourbon casks. When combined with 








cheaper, less flavorsome grain whiskies, 
they become the blends that most consum- 
ers think of as Scotch. A quality brand, like 
Chivas Regal, may be 65% malt, with whis- 
kies chosen from 40 different distilleries, 
Most single malts are sold only to the 
blenders, but 70 distilleries bottle small 
amounts for sale to a growing body of pur- 
ists who drink them neat or with a bit of wa- 
ter, or like brandy in postprandial snifters. 
Single malts are as different from one an- 
other as Burgundy wines are from Bor- 
deaux: a soft, sweetish Lowland malt like 
Auchentoshan is a wholly different taste ex- 
perience from Laphroaig, one of the tangy, 


medicinal whiskies produced on the isle of 





Manhattan's North Star Pub offers 54 distinctive brands 


Islay (pronounced EYE-la). Part of the ap- 
peal of these whiskies, in fact, is their craggy 
names. Once you've learned how to pro- 
nounce it, who can resist ordering a dram of 
Bunnahabhain? (Try Bu-na-HA-ven.) 
Worldwide, the single-malt sales leader is 
Glenfiddich, owned by William Grant & 
Sons, but in the U.S. it runs a distant second 
to the Glenlivet, produced by Scotland's 
oldest licensed distillery (1824) and a 
shrewd purchase by Seagram’s in 1977. 

A survey by the Scotch Whisky Infor- 
mation Center in the U.S. concluded that 
single-malt fanciers are younger, more af- 
fluent and better educated than drinkers 
of blended Scotch. “People may be drink- 
ing less,” says Peter Smith, the cen- 
ter’s director, “but they are savoring 
more.” Connoisseurs may eventually 
have more malts to savor. Several 
“silent’’ (mothballed) distilleries 
have lately sprung back to life. And 
next month Schenley Affiliated 
Brands, an American subsidiary of 
Britain’s United Distillers (Guin- 
ness), takes over U.S. distribution of 
six U.D.(G.)-owned malts. As a 
quick guide to the range of malt 
tastes, Schenley will sell them not 
just in 750-ml bottles but also in a six- 
pack of miniatures, complete with 
tasting notes. — By John Elson 
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Business Notes 





Fresh Airin 
The Mine Shaft 


The nine-month strike pro- 
duced an estimated 3,000 bro- 
ken windshields, dozens of 
scuffles and nearly $65 million 
in court-ordered fines against 
the United Mine Workers 
union. But last week both sides 
in the dispute were smiling. Af- 
ter two months of federally me- 
diated talks, the U.M.W. and the 
Connecticut-based Pittston Co. 
reached a tentative agreement 
to end the rancorous walkout 
that had crippled the com- 
pany’s coalfields in Kentucky, 








A Montana landscape torn by tank tracks 


REAL ESTATE 


Bomb, Bomb 
On the Range 


Cattle ranchers and environ- 
mentalists are usually as much 
at odds as the Hatfields and 
the McCoys. Yet in America’s 
West, everyone from cowboys 
to tree huggers is suddenly join- 


LITIGATION 


Stubbed, but 
Not Out 


Anti-tobacco forces cheered in 
1988 when a federal court in 
Newark ruled for the first time 
that a cigarette manufacturer 
could be held liable for the | 








Virginia and West Virginia. | 


Some 1,700 miners and 4,000 
laid-off and ill union members 
will vote on the contract as ear- 
ly as next week. 

Details of the agreement 
were kept secret, but it is be- 
lieved to contain a promise of 
continued health benefits for 
Pittston’s 130,000 retired work- 
ers and a profit-sharing pro- 
gram for current employees. 
Labor Secretary Elizabeth Dole 
helped satisfy the coal compa- 
ny’s health-coverage concerns 
by appointing a commission to 
examine the mining industry's 
difficulty in paying what it says 
is the increasingly high cost of 
insurance premiums. a 


ing forces against a com- 
mon foe: the Pentagon. 
The Defense Depart- 
ment is secking to add 
4.6 million acres of wil- 
derness to the 25 million 
¢ acres of public land re- 
served for such military 
uses as war games and 
bombing ranges. Claim- 
ing a need for more 
space to create realistic 
battle simulations, the 
military covets parcels 
in eight states, including 
California, Nevada and 
Montana. 

Angry conservation- 
ists are predicting that 
tanks, planes and infan- 
trymen will wreak havoc 
with the environment. 
Ranchers fear the destruction 
of prime grazing land. But be- 
cause only two of the 19 pro- 
posed land acquisitions require 
congressional approval, the 
Pentagon is likely to prevail. 
Declares Minnesota Congress- 
man Bruce Vento: “They're go- 
ing to listen to the public, but 
in the end they'll do what they 
want.” w 
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Impact: battery powered and full of zip 


AUTOS 


Look, Ma, 
No Fumes! 


Since the early 20th century, 
automakers have been tinker- 
ing half seriously with the idea 
of an electric car. Now, faced 
with potentially draconian air- 
quality regulations, automakers 
may be forced to start building 
such cars in carnest. Last week 
General. Motors unveiled what 
it says is the most advanced 
electric car ever, a two-seater 


LANDSCAPING 


That'll Costa 
Lot of Coconuts 


When they close up shop at 
night, many Southern Califor- 
nia landscapers have to lock up 
their most valuable merchan- 
dise: palm trees. The plants, es- 
sential for any chic Southwest- 
ern edifice, are in such demand 
that nurseries are unable to 
keep them in stock. A prize 
specimen of Phoenix reclinata, 
which grows only a foot a year, 
now retails for $25,000. The 
new Mirage Hotel in Las Vegas 
spent a seven-figure sum to in- 
stall 200 palms averaging 40 ft. 
each. 

Landscapers are replenish- 
ing their supply by buying ma- 
ture trees from homeowners. 
The most sought-after palms 
were planted in the 1940s, when 





death of a smoker. The court 
awarded $400,000 to the wid- 
owed husband of Rose Cipol- 
lone, who died of cancer in 
1984 at 58. But last week a 
federal appeals court in Phila- 
delphia threw out the land- 
mark verdict, ruling that the 
lower court erred by excluding 
certain lines of questioning 





that might have favored the 
tobacco company. 

The Cipollone family and 
other would-be plaintiffs may 
find some encouragement in 
the latest decision. The lower- 
court ruling was rather narrow, 
declaring that the Liggett 
Group, which made the Ches- 
terfield and L&M cigarettes Ci- 
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called the Impact. 

Designed with 
the smoggy Los An- 
geles basin in mind, 
the battery-pow- 
ered prototype ac- 
celerates from 0 to 
60 m.p.h. in 8 sec- 
onds—faster than 
a BMW 325i—and 
has a range of 120 
miles between recharges. The 
Impact would cost about twice 
as much to Operate as an aver- 
age car, primarily because the 
batteries would have to be re- 
placed every 20,000 miles. 

The Impact is at least partly 
a public relations gambit, since 
GM supports more convention- 
al methods of reducing auto 
emissions. Even so, the compa- 
ny is preparing for the day when 
smog-choked motorists may 
decide they prefer whirring 
electric vehicles to roaring 
roadsters. e 


Los Angeles promoted the 
trees to boost its mystique. The 
palms have become hot proper- 
ty in more ways than one. Un- 
scrupulous dealers roam neigh- 
borhoods at night, digging 
pygmy palms out of yards and 
grabbing potted ones from the 
fronts of landscape centers. 








Trimming a palm in Sylmar, Calif. 


pollone favored, violated a so- 
called express warranty that its 
products are safe. But the ap- 
peals court opened the w ay toa 
new trial on the broader ques- 
tion of whether the tobacco 
company was negligent in mar- 
keling cigarettes when it knew 
of medical evidence suggesting 
that smoking is hazardous. » 
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Thank You... 
erican Legion. 
for passing a resolution 
endorsing 


ead pn Services 
or veterans 


The American Legion illustrated its dedication to the Bill 
of Rights, the principles of democracy and its defense of 
freedom of choice, when recently at its 71st national con- 
vention held in Baltimore, Maryland it passed a resolu- 
tion to support legislation to extend chiropractic services 
to eligible veterans. The action of this 3,200,000-member 
veterans’ organization brings to the forefront its efforts to 
make quality health care available to all eligible veter- 
ans, to reduce out-of-pocket expenses and other financial 
hardships brought about by illness, and to support 
FREEDOM OF CHOICE. 


It is obvious that the American Legion has the best in- 
terests of the veteran and our country at heart. It is a 
patriotic organization that protects all freedoms, in- 
cluding the freedom to select one’s physician. Likewise, it 
is an organization that does not like to see waste. No 
doubt it recognizes that if chiropractic can treat a health 
problem more effectively and at less cost, there is no 
reason in the world why the patient should not have the 
benefit of this recognized and licensed health service. 


You don’t have to be a veteran to recognize the wisdom 
and benefit of FREEDOM OF CHOICE. After all, there is 
nothing more personal than your body and your health. 
You should have the right to make your own decisions 
about them. 


Thank You...for defending 
FREEDOM OF CHOICE. 


The American Chiropractic Association recommends membership 
in the American Legion and support of veteran causes. 


FOUNDATION FOR CHIROPRACTIC EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 
In cooperation with the 


AMERICAN CHIROPRACTIC ASSOCIATION 


1701 Clarendon Boulevard ¢ Arlington, Virginia 22209 e 1-703-276-8800 
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Prayers in the Schoolhouse? 





The court weighs the constitutionality of student religious groups 


“G iven all the problems 
teenagers have, the group 
made me feel good.” That is how 
Bridget Mergens explains her at- 
tempt five years ago to found a 
Christian prayer club at Omaha’s 
Westside High School. This week 
the U.S. Supreme Court will con- 
sider whether Westside officials 
violated the club members’ right 
of free speech by denying them 
permission to meet after hours on 
school grounds. Conservatives 
are hailing the case as their best 
chance in years to put religion 
back in the schoolhouse. 
Westside authorities turned 
down Mergens because they felt 
that giving the club access to 








XW 


Members of Westside's proposed extracurricular prayer 





Dean Kelley of the National Council of 
Churches: “The big difference is who is do- 
ing the praying. When a school sponsors 
the prayer, it is an establishment of reli- 
gion. But when students want to organize a 
religion club in extracurricular 
time, the school should get out of 
the way.” Many parents and edu- 
cators believe the distinction is 
not so evident. “In many cases, 
student religious groups want the 
sanction of the school and a cap- 
tive audience to preach to,” ar- 
gues Marc Stern, one of West- 
side’s lawyers. 

The Supreme Court has al- 
ready upheld the principle of 
equal access at public colleges, 
and most court watchers be- 
lieve the high bench will extend it 
to public high schools. Critics fear | 
that equal access could make it 
easy for majority prayer groups to 
; dominate the public school envi- 

ronment and create an uncom- | 
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school facilities would violate 
their policy against “advocacy 
groups” and might amount to an improper 
endorsement of the club’s religion. But 
Mergens and her fellow club members 
countered in a suit that the refusal violated 
the 1984 federal Equal Access Act. That 
measure forbids public secondary schools 
to discriminate against any student group 
on the basis of its “religious, political [or] 
philosophical” views, if—and this is an 
important if—those same schools permit 
other “noncurriculum-related student 
groups” to meet on their premises during 
off-hours. The statute fails to define what 
is meant by noncurriculum related. 

| ee = 





Do the students seek a right or an endorsement from the school? 


Mergens maintains that such groups as 
Westside’s chess and scuba-diving clubs fall 
into that category, thereby entitling her 
group to equal recognition. The high school 
disagrees, insisting that the clubs are in fact 
curricular extensions. The Supreme Court 
will now sort out the precise meaning of the 
act and consider whether it passes constitu- 
tional muster. Critics claim that by condon- 
ing religious activity in the interest of free 
speech the statute impermissibly establish- 
es religion and prayer in public schools. 

Most experts believe the statute does 
not cross constitutional boundaries. Says 


| groups seek recognition as after-school 





| Cramer/Washington and Andrea Sachs/New York 


fortable atmosphere for religious 
minority students. “The theory is 
that secondary school students are more 
impressionable,” explains American Uni- 
versity law professor Herman Schwartz. 
Douglas Veith, one of Mergens’ attorneys, 
disagrees. “You can’t solve a free-speech 
issue by suppressing prayer,” he says. “Stu- 
dents of all faiths and beliefs should be | 
encouraged.” 

All of which raises a new question: How 
tolerant will equal access be in practice 
when unpopular religious or political 


clubs? —ByAlainL. Sanders. Reported by Jerome 











ENGAGED. Susan Eisenhower, 38, Wash- 
ington businesswoman and granddaughter 
of the former President; and Roald Sag- 
deyev, 57, space physicist and president of 
the Committee of Soviet Scientists. A civil 
ceremony and a religious one will take 
place in Moscow in February. Eisenhower, 
who heads a consulting firm that advises 
American companies that do business in 
the Soviet Union, met Sagdeyev during a 
gathering three years ago aimed at improv- 
ing U.S.-Sovict relations. 


RESIGNED. Robert Garcia, 57, seven-term 
U.S. Representative from the Bronx, New 
York; two wecks before sentencing on con- 
spiracy and extortion convictions; in Wash- 
ington. Garcia and his wife Jane each face 
a maximum of 45 years in prison and fines 
of $750,000 for extorting $178,500 from 
Wedtech, a now defunct Bronx military 
contractor, in exchange for help in secur- 
ing Government contracts. 
SS 








Milestones — 


AILING. Roy Campanella, 68, hard-hitting, 


rifle-armed former catcher for the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers and member of baseball’s Hall 
of Fame; with complications from diabetes 
and respiratory insufficiency caused by a 
cold; in Northridge, Calif. 


DIED. Patrick Kelly, 35, American designer 
whose witty, sassy clothes adorned the 
Princess of Wales, Bette Davis and Ma- 
donna; of bone-marrow disease and a 
brain tumor; in Paris. The Mississippi-born 
Kelly designed snug, feminine styles with 
such signature touches as buttons or bows, 
and created a sensation when he moved 
from Atlanta to New York City and then to 
Paris in the late 1970s. He said he was 
proud that his creations suited women with 
“fuller figures, like my own mother. As for 
sexy clothes, it’s all in your mind.” 


DIED. George Clark Foster, 68, oral surgeon 
who ran afoul of the Navy in 1947 for en- 








graving “Remember Pearl Harbor” in 


Morse code on the false teeth he made for | 


imprisoned Japanese General Hideki 
Tojo; of heart disease; in Pompano Beach, 
Fla, As a prank, Foster tattooed the false 








teeth for Tojo, who had asked for them so 
he could speak better in his defense at his 
trial for war crimes. The story was leaked, 
Foster was ordered to remove the offend- 
ing message, and his commanding officer 
tore up papers for a commendation. Tojo 
was executed in 1948. 


DIED. Arthur Kennedy, 75, rough-hewn film 
actor best known for his role as Jackson 
Bentley, the Lowell Thomas character in 
Lawrence of Arabia; of cancer; in Branford, 
Conn. Brought to Hollywood by James 
Cagney, Kennedy earned five Oscar nomi- 
nations and co-starred in The Glass Menag- 
erie, Some Came Running and Elmer Gan- 
try. He ended a ten-year absence from the 





screen in 1989's Signs of Life. 
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Video — 


When the Pot Overflowed 





BY RICHARD ZOGLIN 
hen we last left the civil rights move- 
ment, at the end of the 1987 pBs doc- 

umentary series Eyes on the Prize, it had just 

survived a violent clash with state troopers 
outside Selma, Ala. The confrontation cli- 
maxed a remarkable decade of civil rights 
activity that followed the 1954 Supreme 
Court decision outlawing segregation. Eyes 
on the Prize II, an eight-week continuation 
of that story, plunges us into a much differ- 
ent world. Malcolm X, Stokely Carmichael 
and other firebrands have emerged to chal- 
lenge the movement's old guard and ques- 
tion its tactics. If Eyes on the Prize recounted 
the inspiring opening act of the civil rights 

struggle, the follow-up series presents a 

more complex and disturbing Act IL. 

The cast of characters is larger, the mor- 
al positions less clear-cut, the progress not 
always forward. The Rev. Martin Luther 
King Jr. and his followers move their deseg- 
regation campaign to Northern cities like 
Chicago, but with mixed success, Black Pan- 
ther leaders like Huey Newton and Bobby 
Seale sound as threatening as the white rac- 
ists they oppose. Riots break out in Watts, 
Detroit, and Attica prison. Meanwhile, the 
nation undergoes a virtual revolution of 
race consciousness. Negroes are trans- 
formed into blacks, Afro hairstyles become 
a political statement, and the rise of a sassy 
young heavyweight named Cassius Clay has 
reverberations far beyond the boxing ring. 


EYES ON THE PRIZE It; PBS, debuting Jan. 15, 9 p.m. on most stations 





Memphis strikers in 1968: a troubling second act 


Though Eyes on the Prize was one of the 
| most acclaimed series in PBs history, pro- 
ducer Henry Hampton had difficulty lining 
up financial support for a sequel. Several 
| corporations reportedly were uneasy about 
underwriting a series that would deal with 
more controversial material. Actually, Eyes 
I] steers its way through the turbulent era 
with admirable calm and impartiality. The 
unfailingly judicious narration (spoken by 
Julian Bond) at times seems restrained to 
the point of timidity. 

Still, Eyes // is about as good as TV doc- 
umentaries get. The old news footage, of 
course, is irresistible: scenes of marchers in 





Cinema 





Shades of Gray 


STORY OF WOMEN 

Directed by Claude Chabrol 
Screenplay by Colo Tavernier 
O'Hagan and Claude Chabrol 





I n 1943 the Vichy government con- 
demned Marie-Louise Giraud to the 
guillotine for the crime of performing 
abortions. She was one of the last three 
women executed in France. If her story 
were made into an American TV movie, 
Giraud would cut one of two familiar fig- 
ures. She might be a pioncer battler for re- 
productive rights, bravely tending to the 
misery of her countrywomen. Or she could 
be the cold and soulless predator, robbing 
a besieged nation of its progeny. 

All praise, then, to Claude Chabrol for 
painting the story in honest shades of gray, 








Cicero, Ill, or crowds chanting “Free 
Huey!” recall the era as vividly as an LP of 
the Supremes’ greatest hits. But the film- 
makers have made unexpected finds as 
| well, like rare glimpses of King’s aides de- 
bating strategy before the 
1968 Poor People’s March 
on Washington. (King in- 
terrupted these planning 
sessions to travel to Mem- 
phis, where garbage men 
were on strike and where 
he would be assassinated.) 
But Eyes IT stands out 
also for the intelligent, 
graceful way all this materi- 
al has been assembled. 
Each episode has an orga- 
nizing theme (the move- 
ment goes north; the emer- 
gence of black pride) and a 
dramatic arc that builds to- 
ward climactic episodes 
marking key milestones. 
What makes the series 
most satisfying, however, 
are the interviews with onetime partisans 
| who look back with surprising insight and 
clearheadedness. It’s the sight of a graying 
Carmichael smiling as he recalls a phone 
conversation with King just before King 
came out publicly against the Viet Nam 
War. Or Ron Scott, whose apartment was 
raided by National Guardsmen during the 
Detroit riots, explaining, “Inside of most 
black people there was a time bomb ... a 
pot that was about to overflow.” If the his- 
torian’s job is to bring some sort of order 
and sense to events that once seemed cha- 
otic and frightening, then Eyes // deserves 
top prize. " 








for finding sense in a case that could wallow 
in sensation. His Marie (Isabelle Huppert) 
is caged in a drab marriage in a dull town in 
occupied France. The Germans have put 
hopes on hold; survival is a matter of wily 





Collaborators: Tavernier and Huppert fi 


Survival is a matter of wily compromise. 
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compromise. When Maric finds a neighbor 
artlessly attempting an abortion, she helps 
out. Word gets around, and soon she is a 
successful businesswoman. And the perfect 
homebody: she performs abortions in the 
kitchen, rents her spare room to a prostitute 
and takes her collaborator lover (Nils Ta- 
vernicr) to the bedroom. Like Charles 
Chaplin’s murderous Monsieur Verdoux, 
she is a microcosm of her amoral country. 
Story of Women, named best foreign- 
language film by three critics’ groups, is an 
eloquent example of Simenon cinema—the 
kind of movie that, in the manner of 
Georges Simenon’s novels, treats melodra- 
matic subjects with clinical dispassion, 
Chabrol never coddles viewers; he trusts 
them to sort out the evidence. His Maric is 
too complicated to be either a monster or a 
savior. And Huppert’s beautifully deadpan 
performance finds the ideal emblem for 
Maric, a vessel empty of everything but hu- 
man contradictions, —By Richard Corliss 
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PEOPLE, USA Today and W, 
greed and selfishness are 
‘80s evils. The new year 
promises a more compas- 
sionate, humane crop of 
idols. Generally getting the 


January, a number of star- 
struck publications make 
up their lists of who's in 
and who’s out for the 


With vinegary zest each | 
} 
coming year. According to | 


BY J.D. REED/Reported by Wendy Cole 


] 
Ins and Outs of the Celebrity Sh 


a | 


cold shoulder for 1990 
are hardhearts like Rose- 
anne Barr, Bryant Gumbel, 
Eddie Murphy and Margaret 
Thatcher. The new In crowd 
includes such softies as 


uffle 





Delta Burke, Arsenio Hall, 
Madonna and Meryl Streep. 
Rocker Janet Jackson has 
ended up with a foot in both 
camps. Time to pull it to- 
gether, Janet. 















Julio Child? 


“My name José Jiménez” 
was a pop catchphrase in the 
1960s that catapulted Bill 
Dana to TV stardom. But the 
comedian shelved his shy 
Latino alter ego to try other 
voices, particularly his own. 
Once under fire from His- 
panic groups as being a 
stereotype, José, who 
w= also poses as a cook, is 
oS coming out of retire- 
==" ment this month to do 
TV ads for a Nashville 
Toyota dealer. José, says 
Dana, now has “an amazing 
facility with English.” Still, 
he probably won't pitch for 
Jonda or Heneral Motors. 








SUNNY BAK — SHOOTING STAR 
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Maybe RACHEL LONDON 
calls her far-out fashions 
“ha-ha couture” because 
she laughs all the way to the 
bank. At her Los Angeles 
boutique, which doubles as 
her bedroom, frocks blos- 
som with brilliant polyester 
roses. They are snapped 
up by the likes of Lisa 
Bonet and Cyndi Lauper. 
This month her creations 
will be on display at the Lou- 
vre, and they soon will go 
on sale in Japan. Says Lon- 
don: “I think of myself as a 
one-woman empire.” Now 
she'll be rubbing shoulders 
with the Mona Lisa. 





Happy to Divide and Conquer 


Whatever you want to be, you've got to know math. Everybody 
who's struggled over long division has heard that one before. But 
not the way BOBBY MC FERRIN does it. Fingers popping, feet tap- 
ping, the four-octave jazz singer 
does his own number in Wanna 
Be, a new video for pBs'’s Square 
One TV. The show encourages 
youngsters to get to know 
mathematics. “I wish they'd 
had a show like this when ! 
was a kid,” said McFerrin. “It 
would have made math a 
lot more interesting.” 
But what if he had liked 
multiplication tables 
more than music? 
Don’t worry, be 
happy, he didn't. 























Tweedy Tale 


Scholarship and fame rarely 
blend, but Charles Palliser, 
42, a lecturer at Scotland's 
University of Strathclyde, 
seems to have the right mix- 


ture. He never expected 
The Quincunx, an 800-page 
Victorian-style mystery of 
wealth and vengeance on 
which he labored for twelve 
years, would be such a hot 
property. Ballantine Books 
plans a hefty U.S. printing 
next month, and the Book- 
of-the-Month Club and the 
Literary Guild have waged a 
six-figure bidding war over 
rights. “Every writer fanta- 





sizes that his novel will strike 
it big,” says Palliser. “But if it 
happens, it’s a fluke.” 


Petal Pusher 
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CONTRARY IO POPULAR OPINION, 
YOU DON’T HAVE IO BREAK THE LAW 
TO APPRECIATE [HE MAZDA RX-7 TURBO. 


OH, MAKE NO MISTAKE, THE RX7 TURBO IS A 


VERY FAST CAR. WITH 200 HORSEPOWER, IT EASILY 


GOES FROM 0-60 IN 6.3 SECONDS. AND WITH ITS 
STANDARD ANTI-LOCK BRAKE SYSTEM (ABS), IT 
HELPS YOU GET BACK TO “0” AS WELL. 


FORTUNAT ELY, EVEN IF YOU TAKE YOUR TIME 


(SAY NINE OR TEN SECONDS), YOU'LL FEEL SOME- 
THING VERY SPECIAL ABOUT THIS CAR. YOU'LL 
FEEL WHAT MAZDA CALLS “KANSEI ENGINEERING.” 
WHICH, HONESTLY, IS WHAT MAKES THE RX FEEI 
GOOD NO MATTER WHAT YOU RE DOING. KANSEI 


ENGINEERING MEANS WE USE HUMAN FEELINGS 





TO HELP DESIGN THE MAZDA RX/7 TURBO. IN 
DOING SO, WE TAKE INTO AC YUNT EVERY SINGLE 
DRIVER REACTION. [HE RESULT IS NOT JUST A 

WORLD-CLASS SPORTS CAR, BUT A SPORTS CAR THAT 


ALMOST FEELS LIKE IT’S AN EXTENSION OF YOU. 


THE Mazpba RX7 Turso. IT MAY BE THE ONLY 


SPORTS CAR WITH THE POWER TO GO FAST, AND 
THE GUTS TO SAY YOU DON’T HAVE TO. FOR MORE 


INFORMATION CALL TOLL-FREE: 800-424-0202. 
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Antarctica 








Once inaccessible and pristine, the white continent is now threatened 





BY MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 
MC MURDO STATION 





From atop a windswept hill, 
the panoramic landscape 
looks eerily beautiful—and 
yet completely hostile to 
life. Even at the height of 
summer, the scene is one of 
frigid desolation. To the 
west lies a saltwater bay 
whose surface is frozen solid. Beyond the 
bay loom glittering glaciers and towering, 
rocky peaks. On the south and east rises a 
blinding white shelf of permanent ice, so 
thick that it grinds against the seabed far 
below. And to the north is a snow-covered 


| volcano that continuously belches noxious 


fumes. This is the bottom of the world, 
where winds can reach 320 kph (200 
m.p.h.) and temperatures can plunge be- 
low —85° C (—121° F). This is Antarctica, 
the white continent, the harshest, most for- 
bidding land on earth. 

But the view from the hilltop, overlook- 
ing McMurdo Sound on the eastern side of 


io 


Antarctica, is deceiving. A closer look at 
the seemingly lifeless land- and seascape 
reveals an amazing abundance of life. Like 
most of the coastal waters around the con- 
tinent, McMurdo Sound is filled with 
plankton and fish, and its thick ice is perfo- 
rated by the breathing holes of Weddell 
seals, Nearby Cape Royds is home to thou- 
sands of Adélie penguins, which hatch 
their eggs in the world’s southernmost 
rookery. Skuas—seagull-like scavenger 
birds—scout the breathing holes and the 
margins between sea ice and land, seeking 
seal carcasses and unguarded baby pen- 
guins to feast on. The ice itself is permeat- 
ed with algae and bacteria. 

There is another sort of life as well. All 
around Antarctica the coast is dotted with 
corrugated-metal buildings, oil-storage 
tanks and garbage dumps—unmistakable 
signs of man. No fewer than 16 nations 
have established permanent bases on the 
only continent that belongs to the whole 
world. They were set up mainly to conduct 
scientific research, but they have become 
magnets for boatloads of tourists, who 





by spreading pollution, budding tourism and the world’s thirst for oil 


come to gawk at the peaks and the pen- 
guins. Environmentalists fear that miners 
and oil drillers may not be far behind. Al- 
ready the human invaders of Antarctica 
have created an awful mess in what was 
only recently the world’s cleanest spot. 
Over the years, they have spilled oil into 
the seas, dumped untreated sewage off the 
coasts, burned garbage in open pits, and let 
huge piles of discarded machinery slowly 
rust on the frozen turf. 

News of the environmental assaults has 
unleashed a global wave of concern about 
Antarctica’s future. “It is now clear that 
the continent’s isolation no longer protects 
it from the impact of man,” declares Bruce 
Manheim, a biologist with the Environ- 
mental Defense Fund. How best to protect 
Antarctica has been a topic of fierce de- 
bate in meetings from Washington to Wel- 
lington, New Zealand. Everyone agrees 
that the issue is of great importance and 
urgency. Despite the damage done so far, 
Antarctica is still largely pristine, the only 
wild continent left on earth. There scien- 
tists can study unique ecosystems and cli- 
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matic disturbances that influence the 
weather patterns of the entire globe. The 
research being done on the frozen conti- 
nent cannot be carried out anywhere else. 
“In Antarctica we still have the chance to 
protect nature in something close to its 
natural state and leave it as a legacy for fu- 
ture generations,” says Jim Barnes, a 
founder of the Antarctic and Southern 
Ocean Coalition, an alliance of more than 
200 environmental groups. 

The focus of contention at the moment 
is the Wellington Convention, an interna- 
tional agreement that would establish rules 
governing oil and mineral exploration and 
development in Antarctica. Proponents 
say the convention, painstakingly drafted 
during six years of negotiations, contains 
stringent environmental safeguards. But 
many ecnvironmentalists sce the conven- 


tion as the first step toward the dangerous | 


exploitation of Antarctica’s hidden store of 
minerals. They argue that the continent 
should be turned into a “world park” in 
which only scientific research and limited 
tourism would be permitted. 

That position did not garner much sup- 
port until last spring, when France and 
Australia, two countries with a major pres- 
ence in Antarctica, suddenly announced 
that they backed the world-park idea and 
would not sign the Wellington Convention. 
In Washington, Senator Albert Gore of 
Tennessee is leading a drive to get the U.S. 
to withdraw its support of the accord. Until 
the debate is resolved, there will be no 
agreed-upon strategy for protecting Ant- 


| arctica from mineral exploration. 


Meanwhile, some of the harm already 
done will not easily be repaired and may 
have far-reaching impact. For many years, 
the industrial nations have been releasing 
chlorofluorocarbons into the atmosphere, 
not realizing that these chemicals were de- 
stroying the ozone layer, which shields the 
earth from harmful ultraviolet radiation. 
Because of the vagaries of air currents, 











ozone depletion has been most severe over 
Antarctica. It was the discovery in 1983 of 
an “ozone hole” over the continent that 
first alerted scientists to the immediacy of 
the crc threat. 

Since then, researchers have been 
monitoring the hole and looking for similar 
ozone destruction over populated areas. 
Scientists predict that thinning ozone, and 
the resulting increase in ultraviolet radia- 
tion, will cause damage to plants and ani- 
mals, as well as skin cancers and cataracts 
in humans. To keep a bad situation from 
getting worse, nations are working on an 
international agreement designed to phase 
out production of CFCs by the year 2000. 


n the meantime, researchers have 

been carefully studying the effects of 

ozone depletion on Antarctic life. 

Marine ecologist Sayed El-Sayed of 

Texas A&M University discovered 
two years ago at Palmer Station, a U.S. 
base on the Antarctic Peninsula, that high 
levels of ultraviolet damage the chloro- 
phyll pigment vital for photosynthesis in 
phytoplankton, slowing the marine plants’ 
growth rate by as much as 30%. That, in 
turn, could threaten krill, shrimplike crea- 
tures that feed on phytoplankton and are a 
key link in Antarctica’s food chain, Says El- 
Sayed: “Fish, whales, penguins and winged 
birds all depend very heavily on krill. If 
anything happened to the krill population, 
the whole system would collapse.” 

The fragility of life in the Antarctic cli- 
mate was dramatically underscored last 
January, when the Bahia Paraiso, an 
Argentine supply and tourist ship, ran 
aground off Palmer Station, spilling more 
than 643,450 liters (170,000 gal.) of jet and 
diesel fuel. The accident killed countless 
krill and hundreds of newly hatched skua 
and penguin chicks. Some 25 years of con- 
tinuous animal population studies run by 
scientists at Palmer may have been ruined. 
Just weeks after the Bahia incident, the 





Peruvian research and supply ship Hum- 
boldt was blown by gale-force winds onto 
rocks near King George Island, producing 
an oil slick more than half a mile long. 

Such disasters are shocking and unset- 
tling to the hundreds of scientists in Ant- 
arctica, who had hoped the continent 
would remain their unspoiled natural lab- 
oratory. But they too bear much of the 
responsibility for the pollution that has 
soiled the area. Just three months ago, Mc- 
Murdo Station, a U.S. base operated by the 
National Science Foundation, reported 
that 196,820 liters (52,000 gal.) of fuel had 
leaked from a rubber storage “bladder” 
onto the ice shelf. Over the past year or 
two, many bases have launched extensive 
cleanup campaigns, but scientists have yet 
to find the right balance between studying 
the Antarctic and preserving it. 

No one disputes the importance of the 
research. The continent has a major— 
though not completely understood —influ- 
ence on the world’s weather. As Antarcti- 
ca’s white ice sheet reflects the sun’s heat 
back into space, an overlying mass of air is 
kept frigid. This air rushes out to the sea, 
where the earth’s rotation turns it into the 
roaring forties and the furious fifties—old 
sailors’ terms for the fierce winds that 
dominate the oceans between 40° and 60° 
south latitudes. If scientists can figure out 
just how these winds affect the global flow 
of air, then it will be easier to understand 
and predict the planet's weather. 

Antarctica also provides the best-pre- 
served fossil record of a fascinating chapter 
in the earth’s history. Some 200 million 
years ago, during the Jurassic period, Ant- 
arctica formed the core of the ancient su- 
percontinent now known as Gondwana- 
land. The name comes from Gondwana, a 
region in India where geological evidence 
of the supercontinent’s existence was 
found. At the time of the supercontinent, 
Antarctica was nestled in the temperate 
latitudes and was almost tropical. It was 
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covered by forests and filled with reptiles, 
primitive mammals and birds. But by 160 
million years ago, the supercontinent had 
begun to break up. While most of the 
pieces, including South America, Africa, 
India and Australia, stayed in warm re- 
gions, Antarctica drifted to the South Pole. 

Thus was created the world’s largest 
stretch of inhospitable land. Precipitation 
is SO sparse over Antarctica’s 14 million sq. 
km (5.4 million sq. mi.) that it is classified as 
one of the world’s dryest deserts. Because 
most of the small amount of snow never 
melts and has accumulated for centuries, 
98% of Antarctica is permanently covered 


ness of 2,155 meters (7,090 ft.). That ac- 
counts for 90% of the world’s ice and 68% 
of its fresh water. Although the sun shines 
continuously in the summer months, the 
rays hit the land at too sharp an angle to 
| melt the ice. At the South Pole, the average 
temperature is — 49° C (—56.2° F) and the 
record high is —13.6° C (7.5° F). During 
the perpetual darkness of winter, the tem- 
perature falls to almost inconceivable 
levels. The lowest ever recorded was in 
1983 at the Soviet Union’s Vostok Base: 
—89.2° C (—128.6° F). 

Around the edges, though, Antarctica 
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| by a sheet of ice that has an average thick- | 
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is more than just an icebox. On the Antare- 
tic Peninsula, which reaches like a finger to 
within 965 km (600 miles) of South Ameri- 
ca, the temperature has risen as high as 
15° C (59° F). The peninsula is home to the 
continent's only two species of flowering 


land plants, a grass and a pearlwort. Off | 


the coast is one of the world’s most produc- 
tive marine ecosystems. Antarctica sup- 
ports 35 species of penguins and other 


whale and nearly 200 types of fish. 


t was the bountiful sea life that ini- 

tially drew large numbers of men to 

the southern continent. When James 

Cook first circled Antarctica be- 

tween 1772 and 1775, he saw hordes 
of seals on the surrounding islands, and 
during the next century the continent be- 
came a hunter’s paradise. By the early 
1900s, elephant and fur seals were nearly 
extinct. And after 1904, more than 1 mil- 
lion blue, minke and fin whales were har- 
pooned in Antarctic waters. 

Along with the exploiters came explor- 
ers, searching for nothing more than scien- 
tific knowledge and personal and national 
glory. In 1841 Britain’s James Clark Ross 
| became the first man to find his way 





| birds, six varieties of seals, twelve kinds of 
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SCIENTIFIC QUEST 


From November through February, 
hundreds of scientists from a score of 
nations flock to Antarctica to do re- 
search. The U.S.’s McMurdo Station, 
above, the biggest on the continent, 
spreads out behind an old supply hut 
left over from one of Robert Scott's 
turn-of-the-century expeditions. The 
base serves as the staging area for 
field parties studying geology, volca- 
nology, meteorology, glaciology, at- 
mospheric physics, biology and as- 
tronomy. In nearby Wright Valley, left, 
a meteorologist looks for climatic 
clues in rock formations. 





through the sea ice and reach the mainland. 
The ultimate goal for the adventurers—the 
South Pole—was not reached until seven 
decades later, during the dramatic and ulti- 
mately tragic race between British explorer 
Scott and Norway’s Roald Amundsen. Re- 
lying on dogsleds, which proved to be more 
dependable than the breakdown-prone me- 
chanical sleds used by Scott, Amundsen’s 
party arrived triumphantly at the pole on 
Dec, 14, 1911. When Scott got there a 
month later, he was devastated to find a 
Norwegian flag flying and notes from | 
Amundsen. Things got even worse on the 
way back. Only 18 km (11 miles) from a sup- 
ply depot, Scott and two companions were 
stopped by a blizzard, their fuel and food 
nearly gone. Scott’s diary entries end this 
way: “We shall stick it out to the end, but we 
are getting weaker, of course, and the end 
cannot be far. It seems a pity, but I do not 
think I can write more ... For God’s sake 
look out for our people.” 

Airplanes made Antarctic travel much 
less perilous. In 1929 Richard Byrd, an 
American, became the first person to fly to 
the South Pole, a 16-hour round trip from 
Antarctica’s west coast. And in the 1930s, 
German aviators claimed part of the conti- 
nent for the Third Reich by dropping hun- | 
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dreds of stakes emblazoned with swastikas. 

The postwar German government did 
not press the Nazis’ claim, but seven other 
nations with histories of Antarctic explora- 
tion—Argentina, Chile, France, New Zea 
land, Britain, Norway and Australia 
maintained that parts of the continent be- 
longed to them. Some of the claims over- 
lapped: Chile, Britain and Argentina, for 
example, all declared their ownership of 
the Antarctic Peninsula. The U.S., while 
making no claims, refused to recognize 
those of other nations and organized nu- 
merous expeditions, including the largest 
in Antarctic history. Mounted in 1946 and 
called Operation Highjump, it was a naval 
exercise involving 13 ships, 50 helicopters 
and nearly 5,000 service members. Its un- 
stated purpose: to make sure the U.S. 
could legitimately stake its own claim 
should it ever want to do so. 

Phere could easily have been major ter- 
ritorial conflict, but scientific cooperation 
intervened. It took the form of the Inter- 
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national Geophysical Year, actually 18 
months long, which was scheduled to take 
advantage of the peak of sunspot activity 
predicted for 1957 and 1958. Sixty-seven 
countries joined in this exhaustive study of 
the interactions between the sun and earth. 
Much of the research went on in Antarcti- 
ca, where Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
Chile, France, Britain, Japan, New Zea- 
land, Norway, South Africa, the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union established bases. 

The Antarctic component of the 1Gy 
worked so well that after the project ended, 
President Dwight Eisenhower invited the 
eleven other nations that had built bases to 
join the U.S. in an agreement that would 
govern all activities on and around the fro- 
zen continent. The resulting Antarctic 
Treaty, ratified in 1961, forbids military ac- 
tivity, bans nuclear explosions and radioac- 
live-waste disposal, and mandates interna- 
tional cooperation and freedom of scientific 
inquiry. Moreover, those participating 
countries that claimed chunks of Antarctica 
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as their own agreed not to press those claims 
while the treaty remained in force. Over the 
years, 13 other countries have become vot- 
ing members of the treaty system, and the 
original document has been supplemented 
by agreements governing topics as diverse 
as waste management and the protection of 
native mammals and birds. 

The treaty did not eliminate the jockey- 
ing for position. The U.S. and the Sovict 
Union Jave deliberately placed bases in ar- 
cas claimed by others, and countries have 
tried to solidify their stakes by setting up 
post offices and sending children to school 
in Antarctica. Argentina flew a pregnant 
woman to its Marambio base so that she 
could give birth to the first native of Ant- 
arctica. But no nation has overtly asserted 
sovereignty since the 1950s, Even during 
the Falklands war, Britain and Argentina, 
together with other nations, sat down to 
discuss Antarctic Treaty issues. 

Amid an atmosphere of international 
partnership, research has flourished. In the 
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Sharing the few available living spaces with 
seals, penguins and fragile plant life, human 
residents have endangered natural habitats 
by spilling oil into the seas, dumping untreat- 
ed sewage off the coasts, burning garbage in 
open pits and letting huge piles of discarded 
machinery slowly rust on the frozen turf. A 
Chilean base, above, has covered the land- 
scape with cast-off metal drums. 


past few weeks alone, Antarctica’s scien- 
tists have carried out dozens of unique ex- 
periments. In the McMurdo Sound area a 
group of geologists camped out in the bit- 
ter cold of the Royal Society mountains, 
looking for evidence of the ebbing and 
flowing of glaciers in Antarctica’s past, and 
biologists drew 50-kg (110-lb.) fish from 
ice holes to study the unique organic anti- 
freeze that keeps these sea dwellers alive. 
Volcanologists braved the knifelike winds 
and choking fumes atop Mount Erebus to 
learn what kinds of gases and particles 
Antarctica’s largest volcano emits. At Wil- 
liams Field, a runway on the Ross Ice 
Shelf, a multidisciplinary team prepared to 
launch a huge helium balloon. Its purpose: 
to follow circumpolar winds around the en- 
tire continent, gathering data on cosmic 
rays and solar flares and testing the behav- 
ior of high-density computer chips in the 
intense radiation of the upper atmosphere. 
And deep in the interior, glaciologists at 
the Soviets’ Vostok Base dug out ice sam- 
ples that carry clues to the planet’s atmo- 
sphere in layers laid down in the polar ice 
cap tens of thousands of years ago 
At the South Pole, meanwhile, astro- 
physicists were taking advantage of a heat 
wave—the temperature had soared to 
23° C (— 10° F)—to set up detectors that 
would peer at the faint microwave radiation 
left over from the Big Bang explosion, 
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which theoretically started the universe. In 
the high altitudes atop the pole’s ice cap, 
the detectors are well above the densest, 
murkiest layers of atmosphere and can peer 
through some of the dryest, clearest air on 
earth to help determine whether the origi- 
nal Big Bang was unique or was followed by 
smaller ones. A few hundred yards away, 
close to the enormous geodesic dome that 
covers the thickly insulated buildings of the 
U.S.’s Amundsen-Scott South Pole Station, 
atmospheric scientists measured traces of 
pollutants released around the globe. The 
pole is so remote from civilization that 
there, better than anywhere else, scientists 
can accurately assess just how far-reaching 
are the effects of pollution. 

The researchers who seek such knowl- 
edge are adventurous souls who know bet- 
ter than most the meaning of the term 
hardship post. Counting construction 
workers, maintenance crews and other 
support staff, Antarctica’s population is 
only 4,000 or so, even in midsummer. The 
scientists and other residents tend to be in 
their 20s and 30s 
dure the world’s coldest workplace. A car- 
penter’s helper recalls toiling one time at 

40° C (—40° F) in an unheated building. 
She had on so many layers of clothing that 
it took most of her energy just to move, she 


vigorous enough to en 


says. As for the scientists, common sense 
sometimes gives way tO a sense of mission. 
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Researchers handling delicate experi- 
ments have been known to work without 


gloves in subfreezing temperatures until 
their hands were numb. 

Just as daunting as the cold are the 
loneliness and isolation in a land where 
phone lines are rare, mail is erratic, and 
penguins vastly outnumber people. Thou- 
sands of miles from friends and families, 
the residents of Antarctica are often con- 
fined to small areas around their bases. At 
many stations, living quarters are built un- 
derground so that they are protected from 
the wind. When storms force workers to 
stay indoors for days at a time, it amounts 
to their being trapped in a bunker. 

But the bases try to make Antarctic life 
as enjoyable as possible. At McMurdo Sta- 
tion, the continent’s largest town, the 1,100 
or more summer residents can hang out at 
the four Navy bars, use a two-lane bowling 
alley, take acrobics classes at the gym, and 
borrow videotapes from a library. Recent 
social events included a chili-cooking con- 
test and an amateur comedy night. Even at 
the South Pole Station, home to no more 
than 90 hardy workers, there is an exercise 
room, a sauna, a poolroom and a library 
equipped with wide-screen TV and a VCR. 

Along about February the annual exo- 
dus begins in earnest. Once the cold season 
takes hold, planes stop making regular 
flights to inland stations, and the ice layer 
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spreads out to sea, making access by ship 
nearly impossible. Only a few hundred res- 
idents stay through the winter. 

The number of people who have gone 
to Antarctica is smaller than the atten- 
dance at this year’s Rose Bowl game, but 
those few have had a disproportionately 
large impact. Because plants and animals, 
along with human outposts, are largely 
confined to the 2% of Antarctica that is 
ice-free for part of the year, the world’s 
most sparsely populated continent is, para- 
doxically, overcrowded. The Antarctic 
Peninsula is particularly in demand, with | 
13 stations; King George Island, one of the 
South Shetland Islands, is home to an addi- 
tional eight. Planes, helicopters, snowmo- 
biles, trucks and bulldozers are in constant 
operation throughout the summer. Nearly 
every base has its own helipad, landing 
strip, harbor and waste dump. 

The inhabitants of these bases have 
been notoriously careless, often discarding 
trash in ways that would be illegal at home. 
But their actions went largely unnoticed 
until January 1987, when Greenpeace be- 
came the first nongovernment organiza- 
tion to establish a permanent Antarctic 
base, located at Cape Evans, some 24 km 
(15 miles) north of McMurdo Station. The 
group has mounted annual inspection 
tours of dozens of bases. It was Green- 
peace that publicized McMurdo’s contin- 
ued dumping of untreated sewage into the 
sea and burning of trash in an open-air pit. | 
The waters right off the station are report- 
edly more polluted with substances such as 
heavy metals and pcss than any similar | 
stretch of water in the U.S. Greenpeace 
has also documented reckless dumping 


| we've recovered more than half of it.” 





Although as no harm, visitors can mon “oa wildlife “i making too much noise and invading protect- 
ed areas. Some leave behind litter, take illegal souvenirs and disrupt scientific research. 


and burning at Soviet, Uruguayan, Argen- 
tine, Chilean and Chinese bases. And an 
airstrip under construction at France’s Du- 


| mont d’Urville base has already leveled 


part of an Adélie-penguin rookery. 

The charges have some validity, says 
Erick Chiang, senior U.S. representative in 
Antarctica, but they are exaggerated. “Our 
behavior in the past was disgraceful—by 
today’s standards,” he admits. “But we are 
doing much better. We're installing a pri- 
mary waste-treatment facility at McMurdo 
this season. We've begun recycling. Yes, 
we lost 50,000 gal. of fuel recently, but 
Last 
month McMurdo residents went patrolling 
for loose trash. 


hiang contends that despite 
past sins, the local ecology has 
not suffered very much. Some 
scientists agree. Says Cornelius 
Sullivan of the University of 


| Southern California, who studies the algae 


that live in and under McMurdo Sound ice: 
“A few places are filthy. But most of the 
water is still absolutely pristine.” Nonethe- 
less, the National Science Foundation 
could do much better. One thing that will 
help: about $10 million was added to the 
agency’s budget for 1990, bringing it to 
$152 million, and much of the new money 
will go toward protecting the environment. 

While scientists try to clean up their 
act, tourists are posing an increasing threat 
to Antarctica’s delicate ecosystems. Chil- 
ean planes began flying visitors to the pen- 
insula in 1956, and luxury cruises started a 
decade later. Although commercial flights 
stopped after an Air New Zealand DC-10 
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crashed into Mount Erebus in 1979, killing | 
all 257 aboard, ship travel has thrived. 
About 3,500 people, mostly Americans, 
paid $5,000 to $16,000 to sail over from 
South America last year. They generally | 
stayed in Antarctica four or five days. Most 
boats carry naturalists or other experts, | 
who give lectures, and groups often visit | 
scientific stations. So many boats cruise 
along the peninsula between November | 
and March that it has been dubbed the 
“Antarctic Riviera.” Chile has opened a | 
hotel near its base. Antarctic activities in- | 
clude hiking, mountain climbing, dogsled- 
ding, camping and skiing. A few show-offs 
have even water-skied on the cold waters. 
The most intrusive visitors are those | 
who tramp through penguin rookeries and 
other wildlife habitats. Going anywhere 
near certain kinds of seabirds can frighten 
them enough to disrupt feeding patterns 
and reproductive behavior. Though 
warned not to litter, some tourists leave be- 
hind film wrappers, water bottles and ciga- 
rette butts. And, yes, Antarctica has graffi- 
ti—on the rocks of Elephant Island. 
Responsible tour operators have come 
up with a code of conduct that forbids visi- 
tors to harass animals, enter research sta- 
tions unless invited, and take souvenirs. 
Preservationists, like the Environmental 
Defense Fund’s Manheim, argue in addi- 
tion for strict limits on the size and fre- 
quency of tours and for civil and criminal 
penalties for operators who do not comply | 
with the rules. 
The Antarctic Treaty nations may dis- 
cuss tourism when they meet later this 
year, but they are more likely to be preoc- 
cupied with the growing debate over the 
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future of oil and mineral development. 
Concern first arose after the 1973 oil crisis, 
when it became clear that there might 
someday be pressure to drill for petro- 
leum, even in the harsh Antarctic environ- 
ment. Eventually, the treaty nations decid- 
ed it was best to have rules in effect before 
that happened. The result was the Welling- 
ton Convention, agreed to by representa- 
tives of 20 treaty nations in New Zealand’s 
capital in June 1988. The document essen- 
tially forbids any mineral exploration or 
| development without agreement by all 
treaty participants. But most environmen- 
talists are disturbed by any accord that rec- 
ognizes even the possibility of oil drilling. 
Naturalist Jacques-Yves Cousteau has 
called the Wellington Convention “noth- 
ing more than a holdup on a planetary 
scale.” 

There is no certainty that commercially 
valuable deposits of minerals exist. Surface 
rocks contain traces of iron, titanium, low- 
grade gold, tin, molybdenum, coal, copper 
and zinc. Gaseous hydrocarbons, some- 
times associated with oil, have been found 
in bottom samples taken from the Ross 
Sea. But in most cases, says geologist Rob- 
ert Rutford, president of the University of 
Texas at Dallas, who did research in Ant- 
arctica for more than 20 years, “minerals 
are less than 1% of the total rock sample 
analyzed.” Moreover, the vicious Antarctic 
climate would make exploration danger- 
ous and expensive. 

Still, say the Wellington Convention’s 
opponents, some countries might be 
tempted anyway. Contends Barnes of the 
Antarctic and Southern Ocean Coalition: 
“Some nations are awash in cash and tech- 
nology and have no domestic oil supply. I 
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think Japan would be down there as soon 
as the continent was opened up.” Oppo- 
nents of drilling point out that the Antarc- 
tic Treaty has not always been scrupulously 
adhered to, especially when it comes to 
fishing limits and environmental protec- 
tion. They argue that the Wellington Con- 
vention could also be skirted. 


uch arguments are behind the 
surge in support for a world 
park. The proposal by Austra- 
lia and France last October that 
the continent be declared a 
“wilderness reserve” under the eye of an 
Antarctic environmental-protection agen- 
cy—essentially the world-park scheme by a 
different name—was hailed by environ- 
mentalists as a big victory. The U.S., still 
officially committed to the Wellington 
agreement, did not go along with the new 
initiative. But some Administration offi- 
cials are said to be opposed to the minerals 
convention, and Senator Gore claims he 
has the votes to prevent its ratification in 
the Senate. Observes Gore: “The whole 
theory of protecting Antarctica with min- 
ing that is carefully circumscribed by safety 
procedures is the approach that failed in 
Alaska’s Prince William Sound. We 
shouldn't make the same mistake again.” 
Nonratification by either France or 
Australia would automatically kill the Wel- 
lington Convention. But that does not 
guarantee that the world-park concept, as 
good as it would be for Antarctica’s envi- 
ronment, would replace the defeated 
agreement. Some Antarctic Treaty nations 
Oppose a permanent ban on mineral devel- 
opment—notably Britain, which has the 
same veto power as France and Australia. 














Many environmentalists believe the only way to preserve the continent's pristine wonders is to set up a “world park,” 
where most development would be barred. But the first priority is to get an agreement to curb minerals exploration. 


That raises the possibility that the world 
will be left with no agreement at all on the 
minerals question, not even the informal 
moratorium on exploration and mining 
adopted in 1977 until a convention could 
be ratified. Antarctica might thus be 
opened to wholly unregulated mining. 

That is a frightening prospect, so 
alarming that the nations subscribing to 
the Antarctic Treaty cannot afford to let it 
happen. The Wellington Convention may 
not be perfect, but it should be ratified. Far 
from a license to exploit, it would serve as a 
major roadblock to development and 
could be strengthened by further conven- 
tions specifying more stringent protec- 
tion—even by the creation of the same en- 
vironmental watchdog agency suggested by 
world-park proponents. The real problem 
with the Antarctic Treaty system is that the 
rules are not always strictly enforced, and 
there is no reason to think that nations 
would pay any more attention to the provi- 
sions of a world-park system than they do 
to existing regulations. 

In the end, the only way to save Antarc- 
tica is to convince the countries operating 
there—and those that join them in the fu- 
ture—that it is not worth fouling the only 
relatively untouched continent left on 
earth to gain a few extra barrels of oil. The 
environmental activists have done much to 
make that point, and governments seem to 
be listening. This may be the place where 
mankind finally learns to live in harmony 
with nature. If so, the forbidding vistas of 
Antarctica may be just as full of life a cen- 
tury from now as they were when humans 
first set foot on that continent less than 200 
years ago. — With reporting by Andrea 
Dortman/New York 
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| is said that fine art rewards the senses and moves the 
soul. The beauty and power of the 1990 Jaguar XJ6 
will surely do both. And at $39,700°, it will reward yet 
another sense. Your sense of value. 

With beauty of form and motion, the XJ6 could 
only have been produced by a company with a fifty- 
year history of building one classic automobile after 
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another. Its sleek lines, wide powerful stance and ele- 
gantly sculpted grille are uniquely Jaguar. 

Inside, the XJ6 entices you with seating faced in 
hand-tailored, supple leather. The luster of figured 
walnut—carefully selected and fitted by Jaguar 
artisans—adds a warm glow to the luxurious interior. 
Convenient appointments abound, including automatic 
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climate control, cruise control, power-adjustable front automatic transmission that features a “sport” shift 

seating and an 80-watt stereo entertainment system. mode to take full advantage of the engine's high- 
You'll find the XJ6 is also quite adept in the per- performance capabilities. 

forming arts as well. For 1990, a larger, 4-liter engine We suggest you test those capabilities for yourself. 

produces an impressive 223 horsepower and 278 lbs. ft For the name of your nearest dealer, call toll-free: 


of torque. To handle that extra power, the engine is 1-800-4-JAGUAR. At $39,700, we think you'll find the 
mated to a new four-speed, electronically controlled, XJ6 is a work of art that will truly move you. 
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— Profile —— 





Not Quite 
Your Usual 
Historian 


Champion of imprisoned writers, 
chronicler of monarchs, 


LADY ANTONIA FRASER stirs 
controversy without even trying 





BY BONNIE ANGELO 
Ss: is the kind of woman Maureen O'Hara used to 





play in big-budget costume movies: Lady Antonia 

Fraser, beautiful, hot-blooded, titled daughter of a 
noble line, turreted castles in her background and the whiff 
of scandal in her past. But the portrait of a romance-novel 
heroine slips out of focus with a closer look, for that same 
Lady Antonia is an internationally established historian, 
the author of best-selling biographies and a social activist. 
She is mother of six, protective wife of renowned play- 
wright Harold Pinter, and also dashes off detective stories, 
wafts along the British TV celeb circuit, and displays an ad- 
mirable tennis serve. 

But forget Goody Two-Shoes. This paragon wades into 
controversy with brio, She has publicly criticized Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher's policies and rallied British 
writers to think more politically. She marches for Soviet 
Jewry. She organizes petitions and badgers officials to help 
free dissident writers in jails across Europe and Africa. 
One of these has made history: playwright Vaclav Havel, 
the new Czech President. For years, from his prison cell, he 
exchanged letters with Pinter. The couple will visit Havel to 
share his triumph in February. 

She speaks her mind. And Fleet Street’s columnists 
speak theirs, making the high-profile Lady Antonia a 
high-priority target. A succinct explanation for this tar- 
geting is offered by the London Daily Mail’s senior fea- 
ture writer, Geoffrey Levy: “She’s an aristocrat. She's 
beautiful. She’s a celebrity, And she is a successful writer. 
She is an irresistible target.” Her father, the seventh Earl 
of Longford, sums up Fleet Street's anti-Antoniasm in a 
word: “Jealousy!” 

At home in London’s fashionable Kensington, Antonia 
Pakenham Fraser Pinter is a composition by Gainsbor- 
ough. Her English skin would make peaches weep in their 
cream. Blue eyes seem to savor a secret, shared but not re- 
vealed. She is tall, not willowy but womanly, and at 57 she 
is, by any standard, beautiful. 

Harold Pinter looks in for a bit of householdish chat on 
his way to his studio in an adjacent mews house. Such an 














easy, conventional moment, but achieved, some ten years 
ago, at such a personal price. 

Lady Antonia—“the title has cachet,” notes her agent 
Michael Shaw—is dismissive of the personal attacks. “My 
father brought me up not to mind criticism or ridicule,” she 
says. Lord Longford, a former Labour Cabinet minister, 
has endured both in his crusades against pornography and 
for prisoners’ rights. The disparagement, in his family’s 
view, stems from the fact that he, a nobleman who turned 
socialist, violated Britain’s class order. 

Antonia much admires this man with the courage of his 
convictions, the progenitor of Britain’s fabled Literary 
Longfords, a family unmatched—possibly in history—for 
its eight esteemed writers in three generations publishing 
contemporaneously. They are prizewinning and prodi- 
gious: at last count their output topped 80 volumes, most of 
them digging deep into British and Irish history. Scholarly 
research is the family hallmark. 

The brightest star in the family firmament is Antonia. 
Her mother recalls that this precocious firstborn “always 


wrote, even before she could write—poems, little stories. 


She could read before she had any idea of the meaning of 
the words. Frank and I called her the wonder child.” Which 
is not to say she was candy-coated. Young Antonia was 
fiercely competitive, on the tennis courts with her brother 
Thomas and on the football team at a boys school that ad- 
mitted a handful of girls on equal footing. The genesis, per- 
haps, of her view of woman-as-equal. 

As a student at Oxford, Antonia Pakenham (the family 
name) was the centerpiece of an oh, so uppah-crusty circle. 
“She was already a bit of a star at Oxford,” says her father. 
But even as swains queued eagerly for her attention, “all of 
the time there was a more profound, intellectual side.” 

At 22 she published her first book, on the mythical King 
Arthur. Her typewriter never cooled down, even after she 
married Hugh Fraser, a Conservative Member of Parlia- 
ment, and produced three sons and three daughters. The 
result: 23 volumes. 

All the while she was ubiquitous on the TV-radio “chat 
show” circuit, bright and quippy for Call My Bluff, articu- 
late and opinionated on the weighty Question Time. Last 
month Americans tuned to a highbrow quiz program on 
National Public Radio could hear Lady Antonia deftly 
identify an arcane quotation: “It’s Milton—Lycidas.” 

She gained her place as a major historian and writer in 
1969 with her definitive biography of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
a best seller in cight languages. Then came Puritan ruler Ol- 
iver Cromwell and Charles II, the Restoration King. 

Each famous subject, perhaps not coincidentally, had a 
personal tie to her family. Cromwell granted her Anglo- 
Irish forebears land in West Meath in the heart of Ireland. 
(The Longfords, originally Protestant, converted to Ca- 
tholicism one by one in the 1940s, in individual decisions.) 
The family is directly descended from Charles II. “Most 
people in England are,” she chuckles, “and I’m no excep- 
tion.” All, of course, from “the wrong side of the blanket.” 
She likes the fact that her line stems from the classy Duch- 
ess of Cleveland rather than the King’s more ordinary mis- 
tress, actress Nell Gwyn. 

Some of the royal genes crop out now and then. Author 
Michael Holroyd, clearly a partisan, portrays Antonia en- 
tering a crowded room: “There’s a stateliness about her. 
It’s almost like a member of the royal family; people feel 
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they should make a little bow. Some people are dazzled, 
some feel overawed. She can intimidate some and charm 
others. It’s chemistry—and possibly height. But as soon as 
she laughs, the formality is completely dissolved.” Adds 
playwright Arthur Miller, a frequent guest of the Pinters: 
“She has great elegance as a writer and as a person.” Mari- 
gold Johnson, a devoted friend since Oxford days who is 
married to the sharply conservative writer and historian 
Paul Johnson, muses, “Men like her better than women.” 

For a change of pace and a piece of change, the prolific 
Antonia takes breaks between works of history, which eat 
up three to four years, to write mystery stories featuring fe- 
male detective Jemima Shore, who has made the leap to TV, 
But when she first joined the Crime Writers’ Association, 
she was snubbed. “This glittering butterfly was too much for 
them,” says an observer. Eventually, her seriousness won 
them over and—what else?—she became chairman. 

Beguiled by power, she writes of kings and queens. 
“And,” she interjects, “the other side of the picture, the 
powerless. The powerful have such an extraordinary effect 
on the lives of people around them.” This led to the work 
she found most demanding, The Weaker Vessel, her prize- 
winning tapestry of the harsh lot dealt 
to 17th century women. Her current 
project is the suggestion of old friend 
Robert Gottlieb, editor of the New 
Yorker: the six wives of Henry VIII, 
combining her three specialties, royalty, 
power and women. 

Her fascination with women of pow- 
er resulted in The Warrior Queens, her 
last book, an analysis of women rulers 
who led their people into battle, from 
British Queen Boadicea in 60 A.D. to 
Israel's Golda Meir, India’s Indira Gan- 
dhi and Prime Minister Thatcher, tri- 
umphant in the Falklands. Fraser iden- 
tified history’s typecasting of women 
leaders: the appendages, those who 
gain power by virtue of being wives, 
widows or daughters of a male ruler; the honorary male 
who rejects her femininity; and the female chieftain who is 
cither “supernaturally chaste or preternaturally lustful.” 
Fraser observes that when a woman holds power, “her sex- 
uality is always relevant. That fascinates me.” 

Assessing Thatcher, Fraser compares her to Queen 
Elizabeth I. “She’s like a 16th century queen—not a mod- 
erm one, powerless, gracious, noncontentious. Her han- 
dling of her femininity is astonishingly similar to that of 
Elizabeth I. She says, ‘I’m feminine, don’t you forget it. ll 
dress as a woman, but at the same time, I’m as good as a 
man." She’s like Elizabeth: ‘I’ve got the heart and stomach 
of a king!’ She’s old style, with courtiers and endless specu- 
lation about her favorites. Look at that photograph of her 
with her Cabinet—it says it all: she is the queen, among her 
dinner-jacketed knights. I think the fact that she has no 
woman in the Cabinet is extremely significant. Another 
woman would spoil the picture!” 

As a strong feminist, she voted for Thatcher in her first 
election, but now is deeply troubled about the Prime Min- 
ister and “the socially divisive effects of her policies that 
make it increasingly difficult for the really poor, who are 
very often hopeless.” When Fraser expressed these con- 
cerns, she sparked charges that she was a “chateau-bottled 
socialist” who has prospered under the Thatcherism she 





deplores. In rebuttal, championing the independence of 
writers, Antonia snaps, “In France they would have given 
me a medal.” She readily acknowledges that personal at- 
tacks sting. “Yes. Absolutely. Fair criticism is hurtful; un- 
fair criticism is doubly hurtful.” But Lady Antonia is past 
her Perfect Woman stage. That ended in 1975, when An- 
tonia Fraser and Harold Pinter discovered each other. 
Then came the gossip, the headlines, the charges in divorce 
court. Five turbulent years later they were married. (Both 
former spouses have since died.) 

Through it all, her staunchly Catholic family stood by 
her. Says Lady Longford: “From the word go, Antonia 
wanted a literary life. Her first husband was a Conservative 
M.P. I could see that wasn't really the kind of life she was 
meant for. What she is doing now with Harold and on her 
own perfectly fits in with everything.” 

The gilded young aristocrat at Oxford and the Jewish 
lad from London’s East End would never have intersected. 
“But it was our great good luck,” Antonia says, “that by the 
time we met, we were both recognized.” Opposites, fully 
formed, attracted. 

How do two famous talents under the same roof manage 
the egos, the stresses? She replies with a 
laugh, “A lot of our sentences begin, ‘I 
completely understand that you, too, are 
having a rotten time, but... ’ We read 
each other's things. We talk about 
them.” A London critic comments that 
“living with Pinter has been a terrific in- 
fluence for the better on her writing.” 

“He wins on some things. I win on 
some things, too,” she says. She wins on 
opera, he on cricket. But Antonia casts 
herself as the junior talent. “I don’t crit- 
icize Harold's work. I influence Harold, 
I contribute to his work by living with 
him, by talking to him.” She contributes 
in another way repeatedly cited by 
friends: Pinter’s manner is as angular 
and abrupt as his characters, but, ob- 
serves a friend, “Antonia smooths over the offenses before 
the evening is out. She is quite good as stage manager.” 

Marigold Johnson pinpoints Pinter’s greatest effect on 
Antonia: “She has become a lot more involved in public is- 
sues, a much more public figure.” And she is planted dis- 
tinctly to the left of her days as wife of a Tory M.P. 

Activist Antonia is deeply committed to writers impris- 
oned for their written words. “I feel passionately about 
this,” she declares, and she leads the cause for English PEN. 
Holroyd, former PEN president, sings her praises: “She 
knows when to press and when not to; she can let loose the 
dogs on them, or she can charm them. Pinter tends to blow 
his top; she’s got a great deal of common sense.” Arthur 
Miller, longtime advocate for imprisoned writers, concurs: 
“She is very effective.” 

She regularly writes to the prisoners: “We may never 
hear from them but we keep writing, for years.”” She re- 
joices that now for the first time Russian writers are in PEN 
and Czech writers are back in the fold. “It’s a labor of Sisy- 
phus,” she sighs. “Just as they are let out in Russia, they've 
increased in Turkey and Kenya.” 

The kaleidoscopic Lady Antonia, a dishy blue-blood in- 
tellectual, seems tailor-made as the heroine of a romantic 
novel. Pity that Fraser the writer shuns that pop genre—it 
would make a lively autobiography. & 
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The Spores of Paranoia 








VINELAND vy 7/iomas Pynchon; Little, Brown; 385 pages; $19.95 





BY PAUL GRAY 





t is one of the better-known opening 

| @ lines in American literature: “A scream- 
ing comes across the sky.” Thus begins 
Gravity’s Rainbow (1973), the mammoth 
and, to many, impenetrable novel that es- 
tablished Thomas Pynchon as the most im- 
portant and mysterious writer of his gener- 
ation. While his cult exfoliated, the author 
mostly remained silent; Slow Learner, a 
collection of five previously published sto- 
ries, appeared in 1984. Now, at last, comes 
Vineland, Pynchon’s first novel in nearly 17 
years, and the faithful can again begin the 
quest for runic meanings, preferably hid- 
den, And right up at the top of the second 
page of text, something interesting glim- 
mers: “Desmond was out on the porch, 
hanging around his dish, which was always 
empty because of the blue jays who came 
screaming down out of the redwoods and 
carried off the food in it piece by piece.” 

From the sound of a V-2 rocket de- 
scending on London in the earlier novel to 
the cries of birds pilfering dog food in Vine- 
land: um, as a Pynchon character might 
say, there seems to have been a little 
downscaling going on around 
here. The perception is ac- 
curate but also, as 
things develop, a tri- 
fle misleading. 
True, this time 
out Pynchon has 
not tried to top 
the apocalypse of 
Gravity’s Rainbow, He 
has chosen a subject that 
may even cause some 
groaning (Oh, come on, 
man, grow up) among re- 
viewers and fans: the at- 
tempts of some aging hip- 
pies to steer clear of the 
nares. 

Patience at this point is 
advisable, because it will be 
rewarded. The year is 1984, 
although flashbacks soon 
come thick and fast. The 
setting is Vineland County, 
a fictional, fog-shrouded ex- 
panse of Northern Califor- 
nia where, as one character 
remarks, “half the interior 
hasn’t even been surveyed.” 

The spot is a perfect ref- 
uge for a remnant of wilting 
flower children, including 
Zoyd Wheeler, a part-time 
keyboard player, handyman 





and marijuana farmer. Along with his teen- 
age daughter Prairie, Zoyd still mourns the 
departure and later disappearance of his 
ex-wife Frenesi, a onetime "60s radical who 
was seduced into becoming a Government 
informer by a notoriously malevolent fed- 
eral prosecutor named Brock Vond. He 
has apparently not finished hounding the 
Wheelers and others, As one observer 
notes, “Nobody knows just what’s goin’ on, 
except there’s a nut case leading a heavily 
armed strike force loose in California.” 

These details establish the absolutely 
typical Pynchon plot. An evil, well-orga- 
nized and immensely powerful enemy sows 
“the merciless spores of paranoia” among 
a shaggy, lost group of drifting souls who 
find the real world threatening under the 
best of circumstances. The intended vic- 
tims, not all of whom think too clearly any- 
more, have other problems as well, includ- 
ing the task of making sense out of what is 
happening to them while knowing that 
sense, strictly defined, is a weapon of the 
other side. Caught between these oppos- 
ing, mismatched factions is a child, Prairie, 
who would dearly love to find, and love, 
her mother. 

But the novel is only marginally 
about dopers and spoilsport 
law-enforcement types. The 
showdown looming in Vine- 
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The people in Vineland have been steeped 
in TV long enough to become pickled. Some 
of them are Tubefreeks, whose habits of 
Tubal abuse alert the vigilant authorities. 





land County serves as the melody for a se- 
ries of dazzling riffs on the 1970s and early 
"80s. It comes as a surprise to realize that 
these generations are the lost ones in Pyn- 
chon’s fiction. V. (1963) and The Crying of 
Lot 49 (1966) anticipated but arrived just 
before the triumphant effulgence of televi- 
sion and youth culture in American life; 
Gravity’s Rainbow was chiefly set during 
World War II. So Vineland amounts to 
Pynchon’s first words on the way we have 
been living during the past two decades. 

Wretchedly funny excess seems the 
point of the exercise, not to mention the 
hallmark of the years portrayed. Pynchon’s 
technique is to turn up the volume on con- 
temporary reality, fiddle with the contrast 
and horizontal hold, in order to produce 
scenes that are both distorted and recogniz- 
able, and a pretty good indication of where 
all the current trends may be heading. 

The people in Vineland have been 
steeped in TV long enough to become 
pickled. Some of them are Tubefrecks, 
whose habits of Tubal abuse alert the vigi- 
lant authorities at NEVER (National En- 
dowment for Video Education and Reha- 
bilitation), No one, however ascetic, seems 
immune to this electronic rescrambling of 
brain cells. A member of the Thanatoids, a 
Northern California cult enamored of 
death and resentful at still being alive, 
notes that his people look at TV religious- 
ly: “There'll never be a Thanatoid sitcom, | 
‘cause all they could show'd be scenes of | 
Thanatoids watchin’ the Tube!” 

The tide of pop culture even 
swamps the high mountain ridge 
where sits the Retreat 
of the Kunoichi Atten- 
tives, a commune of wom- 
en militantly opposed to 
male militarism. The li- 
brary there contains hun- 
dreds of audiotapes, in- 
cluding The Chipmunks 
Sing Marvin Hamlisch. 
When a disciple commits a 
grievous offense against 
the rules of the order, she 
faces fearsome punish- 
ment, including “the Or- 
deal of the Thousand 
Broadway Show Tunes.” 
Asa rule, though, piped-in 
images are perceived as 
comforting. During her ir- 
regular childhood with 
Zoyd, Prairie sometimes 
wishes that she could be a 
member of “some family 
in a car, with no problems 
that couldn't be solved in 
half an hour of wisecracks 
and commercials.” Near 
the end of the novel, when 
Prairie gets to meet her 
mother, nothing will do 
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but that the child sing the theme song from | 
Gilligan's Island. 

Pynchon’s devotion to electronic allu- 
sions has been criticized before, and Vine- | 
land will no doubt increase the number of 
protests. It is, admittedly, disquieting to find 
a major author drawing cultural sustenance 
from The Brady Bunch and I Love Lucy in- 
stead of The Odyssey and the Bible. But to 
condemn Pynchon for this Strategy is tocon- | 





he weather for the third annual Gravi- 

tv's Rainbow Marathon, which began 
last Nov. 9 on the flagstone terrace in front 
of Princeton University’s Firestone Li- 
brary, kicked off rainy and windy. Some- 
where into the 38 straight hours of public 
reading, performed in sequence by 76 vol- 
unteers, of every word of Thomas Pyn- 
chon’s 760-page (in the Original edition) 
novel, conditions turned clear and colder, 
Still, through the long day and night and 
next day, listeners assembled and dis- 
persed, some of them har- 
boring a small hope that 
this academic homage 
might attract the atten- 
dance of the author him- 
self. (Rumors about a 
stranger who could have 
been Pynchon lurking 
about the fringes of the first 
marathon, two years earli- 
er, continued to circulate.) 
The only problem was, if 
the author had shown up, 
no one would have been 
able to recognize him. 

Pynchon, 52, is usually 
described as reclusive, but 
this term does not quite capture the reality. 
Howard Hughes was reclusive; so are J.D. 
Salinger and Greta Garbo. These people 
achieved fabled recognitions and then de- 
cided to barricade themselves against a 
public that knew where they were and what 
they looked like. Pynchon, by contrast, 
somchow had the foresight to hide from 
the beginning; the only photographs of him 
in circulation date from his late adoles- 
cence. As a result, he resembles, in his 
freedom, an apparition he includes in Vine- 
land, namely “ ‘Chuck,’ the world’s most 
invisible robot,” an android that operates 
on an erratic airline between Los Angeles 
and Honolulu. “How invisible,” the plane’s 
p-a. system announces, “you might won- 
der, is ‘Chuck’? Well, he’s been walking 
around among you, all through this whole 
flight! Yes, and now he could be right next 
to you—o-or you!” 

Is this Pynchon’s teasing reference to 
his own shadowy presence among his ad- 
mirers? A lot of readers and scholars 
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Pynchon in 1953 


Books 


fuse the author with his characters. He is a 
gifted man with anti-élitist sympathies. Like 
some fairly big names in innovative fiction, 
including Flaubert, Joyce and Faulkner, 
Pynchon writes about people who would not 
be able to read the books in which they ap- 
pear. As a contemporary bonus, Pynchon’s 
folks would not even be interested in trying. 
That is part of the sadness and the hilarity of 
this exhilarating novel. ry 


Shadowy Presence 


would like to ask him this question directly, 
plus several zillion others. But Thomas 
Ruggles Pynchon Jr. is not, never has been. 
available for interviews. What can defini- 
tively be known about him has long since 
been tracked down. He was born May 8, 
1937, in Glen Cove, N.Y, into an old, dis- 
tinguished New England family; one an- 
cestor founded several towns in Massachu- 
Setts; another served as the ninth president 
of Trinity College in Hartford. Pynchon 
graduated from Oyster Bay High School in 
1953, enrolled at Cornell 
University, took time out to 
Serve in the Navy, returned 
to college, worked on the 
literary magazine and re- 
ceived a B.A. in 1959. 
Classmates who remember 
Pynchon at all recall a tall, 
shy young man, occasional- 
ly given to bursts of 
prankishness, 

He held one known job, 
as an adviser in the writing 
of technical documents for 
the Boeing Co. in Seattle, 
before V, his first novel, ap- 
peared in 1963 and he dis- 
appeared into his own fame. Since then, his 
anonymity has been guarded by an ex- 
tremely loyal band of friends, editors and 
literary representatives, People who know 
about Pynchon do not talk; those who talk 
almost certainly do not know, Hearsay has 
thus run rampant. Word has it that Pyn- 
chon has spent major time in California 
and has endured recurrent dental prob- 
lems. He is a lifelong bachelor; or, he has 
been married several times. 

Does any of this matter? As far as Pyn- 
chon’s books are concerned, no. Yet in this 
celebrity-besotted era, the spectacle of 
someone avoiding exposure is naturally in- 
triguing. And Pynchon’s fiction, with its 
emphasis on suspected conspiracies and 
coded significances, makes him seem a 
dandy candidate for a guru. If he ever went 
public, he could be buried in acolytes over- 
night. Which is a fine reason for Pynchon 
to stay right where he is, in enviable Posses- 
sion of a mystique far bigger than any sin- 
gle, flawed, vulnerable human. — P.G. 
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The EP 5400. Simul-Color II," a compact 
design and three front-loading paper trays 
make it easier than ever to look your best. 

The Minolta EP 5400 was designed to 
make all your paperwork more convenient, color- 
ful and efficient 

With three front-loading paper trays, load- 
ing the copier won't put a cramp in your style—or 
your back 


And at 40 copies per minute COPIERS 
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time at the copier and more time at work 

Add to that its compact profile and the fact 
that you can produce eyecatching two-color 
copies in virtually the time it takes other 
machines to do one, and you've got a copier 
everyone will be very comfortable with. For the 
Minolta dealer nearest you, call 1-800-USA- 


DIAL, Ext. 777. 
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Get Mea 
Ladder at 
The Library 


Books are still king, but 
now there is so much more 


hen Chicago’s new public library is 
completed in 1991, it will include a 
telecommunications hookup with all 86 
branches, as well as a satellite downlink to 
draw programming from worldwide net- 
works, Atlanta’s public-library system op- 
erates its own channel on cable television, 
broadcasting literacy classes and inter- 
views with authors. In Colorado more than 
14,000 commuters a year find rides 
through a computerized information sys- 
tem run by the Pikes Peak Library District. 
And in Oregon the Salem Public Library 
lends audiovisual equipment and even per- 
sonal computers. Welcome to the library 
of today. 
| Although books are still the chief busi- 
ness of libraries, these once quiet re- 
doubts have vastly broadened their scope, 
branching out to serve their modern us- 
ers’ extended needs. One result is that de- 
Spite tight municipal budgets and cut- 
backs in state and federal aid, American 
public libraries are experiencing a spirited 
renaissance. From 1988 to 1989, 111 new 
library buildings went up around the 
| country, the greatest number in one year 
since 1979, Many of these were underwrit- 
ten by new bond issues, voter-initiated 
taxes and private donations. Borrowers 
and browsers are streaming into the na- 
tion’s 15,215 public libraries. In 1987, 
57% of the American public used such fa- 
cilities, up from 51% in 1978. 

The revival knows no geographical 
boundaries. In 1985 Atlantans voted for a 
$38 million bond referendum that expand- 
ed the central library, constructed twelve 
new branches, started six modular libraries 
in public housing projects and bought $9 
million in books. Washington State voters 
have gone to the polls at least nine times in 
the past five years to support bond issues 
aimed at renovating or building libraries. 
The budget for the New York Public Li- 
brary soared from $60 million in 1981 to 
$127 million in 1989, thanks largely to gov- 
ernment funds and the generosity of pri- 
vate donors. Even in oil-dependent Tulsa, 
citizens have voluntarily hiked property 
taxes to improve their libraries. 

Perhaps the most impressive example 
is Detroit, a city ravaged by crime, poverty, 

| a declining population and an eroding tax 
| base. Practically the last thing local citizens 
| might be expected to fight for is books, but 
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Sharing a musical moment in Salem, Ore.; in Chicago, checking outa household necessity 





A broader scope has paid off in the form of voter-initiated taxes and private gifts. 


they did just that when a money squeeze 
threatened to shut down twelve of the city’s 
25 branches in 1984. Detroit voters bailed 
out the libraries by approving a $1 million 
property tax by an impressive margin. In 
1988 they renewed the levy. “People think 
their library will always be there,” says Paul 
Scupholm, head of Detroit’s independent 
Friends of the Library fund-raising group. 
“But when faced with its closing, they dig 
into their pockets.” 

Another reason for the energetic re- 
vival of libraries is that as city budgets 
have shrunk, library administrators and 
staffers have become more aggressive ad- 

| vocates. Once satisfied to stamp books 
and shush noisy patrons, librarians now 
write grant proposals, chat up community 
leaders and campaign for bond issues. Im- 
| age is important. In 1988 the Public Li- 
brary Association named its first ever 
marketing director in an effort to improve 
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“customer” relations. “We're mobilizing 
our constituency,” explains P.L.A. presi- 
dent Sarah Long. “We're targeting areas 
for special services.” 

As a result of this get-smart ap- 
proach, public libraries no longer content 
themselves with walk-in trade off the 
street. Today they combine the hustle of 
a small business and the concern of a 
community center with facilities tailored 
to the tastes and needs of their users. 
Video rentals attract film buffs. Data 
bases, software and fax machines bring in 
budding entrepreneurs. Language and lit- 
eracy Classes entice the swelling number 
of urban immigrants. While parents 
browse, youngsters are entertained by 
puppet shows and storytellers. “Name 
any need and the library can help you,” 
says Brenda Johnson, assistant director 
for Washington’s public-library services. 


Technology has made possible these 
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“Our customer needs to increase efficiency. 


Getting the right information in mobile employees don't have to know a 


the right hands at the right time is different system for each location. You 
the key to taking care of business can also make your own additions, moves 
more efficiently. And the right and feature changes to serve shifting 


communications system for the job is employees or temporary task forces. With 
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Don Bryant, Southern Bell 
Because it can tie all your people together into one consistent answer to your communications needs is just a phone call away.” 


network so the public sees one system at work. And your For more information, call 1 800 522-BELL. 


Southern Bell’s The One To Turn To. 
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Our Agents Are 
the Best in 


the Business 


Here’s Why That 
Should Matter to You 


Of more than forty-seven thousand insurance agents 
in the United States, fewer than nine hundred 
represent The Cincinnati Insurance Company. We 
believe our agents are among the best in the business 
in terms of knowledge, experience and commitment 
to service. 


We’ ve discovered the best agents are those who are 
as committed to their communities as they are to 
their work. We’ve learned the best insurance 
salesmen are also the best Boy Scout leaders, Junior 
Achievement advisors and PTA Presidents. 


It’s not just civic responsibility. It’s doing business 
the right way. 


Good business is stability. Our agents have invested 
their lives in their companies. When you buy a 


policy from them, chances are you’ll be putting your 


trust in an agency generations old. Good 
business is being there tomorrow. 


Being the best is setting your own 
standards. It means getting you 
through the tough times. It’s being 
there fast when catastrophe strikes. 


It’s comforting to know our agents are 
there when life is good; to help you 
plan for a secure future; to make the 
most out of every insurance 

dollar you spend. Being the 
best is knowing the 
perfect policy when 
the workforce 
increases 

by one 

hundred or 

your family 

grows by one. 


We understand every time our agent talks to you, 

our reputation is on the line. That’s why we choose 
only those agents who will give you complete 

answers to your important questions. Our agents are 
backed up by the best claims adjusters in the industry 
giving you prompt claims service without red tape 
and excessive delays. It’s our way to guarantee your 
claims are settled quickly and your check is delivered 
promptly. 


Admittedly, it may take a while to get used to being 
treated so well. But, it won’t take you long to figure 
out our agents aren’t part of the crowd. 


If you would like to know more about the insurance 
company with the best agents in the business, why 
not call one of them. Chances are you’ll recognize 
the face. 


a 


The Cincinnati oe tte 
Insurance Company INCINNAT] 
P.O. Box 145496 INSURANCE 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45250-5496 

(513) 870-2000 





The Cincinnati insurance Company is a subsidiary of Cincinnati Financial Corporation 
1990-The Cincinnati insurance Company 
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Remember when 
all you wanted was 
to make a difference? 


’ [ Prove one person can make a difference. 
It’s not too late. | Become a Save the Children sponsor. | 


Imagine getting a letter from a little girl ... and discover- 
ing that she no longer goes to sleep hungry because she 
now enjoys nourishing meals every day. 






Now, imagine your enjoyment knowing you 
helped provide them. 

Imagine learning that she’s just started to read. Or 
that she’s finally getting medical care before illness 
becomes untreatable. And imagine how proud 
you'll feel knowing you helped make it all 
possible. 

Become a Save the Children sponsor and these 
are the differences you can help make. And the 
rewarding feelings you'll enjoy as you get to 
know your child individually —through a 
photo, personal history, even letters if you like. 

And the cost? Just $22 per month, 72¢ a day 





— about the price of a soft drink. Of course, \ 
Save the Children doesn’t give direct hand- — 

outs. Instead, we combine your contribution & 

with other sponsors’ to help your child's entire a 


community improve health care, education and nutrition — 

progress you monitor through community updates. | 
Please ... save the children. Prove to yourself — and to a child | 

who needs you—that one person can make a difference. | 


Established 1932. The original child sponsorship agency. YOUR CONTRIBUTIONS ARE U.S. INCOME TAX it. 
DEDUCTIBLE. Annual report available upon request. © 1989 SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION, INC 


CO Yes, | want to make a difference. My 
monthly sponsorship contribution of $ 
enclosed. | prefer to sponsora © boy O girl 





either in the area I've checked below: 


Where the need is greatest 


Bangladesh () The Gambia) Philippines 
Bolivia C) Haiti C) Sudan 
Burkina Faso) Java Thailand 

) Colombia Jordan United States 
Costa Rica Lebanon Zimbabwe 


Instead of becoming a sponsor at this time. 
lam enclosing a contribution of $ 


Please send me more information, 
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multiple roles, vastly expanding what li- 
braries can offer and eliminating many 
economic disparities. Through the magic 
of computers, a branch located in the 
poorest section of town can provide the 
same information available in branches 
in affluent neighborhoods. A library in 
Philadelphia can retrieve data housed in 
| far-off Los Angeles. “We're beginning to 
define the library beyond a physical 
place,” says Michael Eisenberg, associate 
professor of information studies at Syra- 
cuse University. “When you think of it 
that way, where does the library end?” It 
doesn't. 

In keeping with the new emphasis on 
| marketing, libraries are increasingly pro- 
viding services to businesses. The Louis- 
ville public library, for example, has its 
own patent collection. A dozen facilities 
around the country advise small firms on 
how to win federal contracts. Last July the 
Los Angeles Public Library introduced 
FYI, a fee-based research and document- 
delivery service that gives businesses ac- 
cess to 1,500 on-line data bases and a na- 
tional library network. Once the desired 
information is located, researchers fax or 
hand-deliver it right to a client's desk. 





he library’s community-service role is 

also being redefined. For latchkey 
kids, the Seattle Public Library runs an af- 
ter-school program complete with tutors 
who help with homework. San Francisco, 
with its multilingual population, offers a 
computerized card catalog in Chinese, 
Japanese, Spanish and Vietnamese. Some 
libraries provide boxes of discount cou- 
pons for grocery shoppers and one-day 
passes to museums; a branch in Chicago 
even lends ladders and household tools. 

Along with new functions have come 
new problems, In many cities, brawls, drug 
| deals and illicit sex in the rest rooms are 
not uncommon. In Washington’s Mount 
| Pleasant library last spring, a woman was 
found in a drug-induced stupor with a nee- 
dle hanging out of her arm. The city’s Mar- 
tin Luther King facility trains cameras on 
its bathroom areas to discourage child mo- 
lesters. The homeless, who nap at study ta- 
bles and bathe in library rest rooms, are a 
growing constituency. To make space for 
regular users, the Tulsa public library in 
1985 helped set up a day shelter, complete 
with showers and phone service. 

Some critics complain that these new 
roles, while worthy, have taken libraries 
too far from their traditional mission 
of providing information. “If you love 
everything, you love nothing,” grumbles 
Brown University president Vartan Gre- 
gorian, former head of the New York 
Public Library. Perhaps. But voters 
across the country are making it clear 
that modern, multifunctional libraries are 
something they are more than willing to 
support—and pay for. —By Susan Tifft. 
Reported by Deborah E. Brown/Los Angeles and 
Sheila Gribben/Chicago 
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emales from 15 to 50 have been lining 
up outside stage doors across the 


| country, waiting for glimpses of this 22- 
| year-old crooner, and with good reason: 
coming from his sensuous mouth, /t Had to 
Be You never sounded so fresh. He plays a 
mean piano too, and has been known to 
break into a soft-shoe, sit in for his drum- 
mer or do a send-up of Liza Minnelli. In 








The young crooner plays a mean piano too 


Music 





Everybody’s Wild About Harry 











The age’s “‘new”’ Sinatra hits his snazzy stride 


trio, “for my soul. I need to play some piano.” 

Itwas the piano, after all, that got him go- 
ing. Young Harry was flirting with the keys by 
age three and at five was good enough to play 
The Star-Spangled Banner at his father’s in- 
auguration as New Orleans district attorney. 
(His late mother was a judge.) His parents, 
who put themselves through law school by 
running a record store, loved to take their 
two children to the French Quarter on week- 
ends to listen to the Dixieland and bebop 
bands on Bourbon Street. Local 
musicians, many of whom had deal- 
ings with the D.A., were glad to 
have Harry Jr. onstage. Having an 
audience was intoxicating, Connick 
says. “Even now, if I see a piano, I 
have to play. I don’t care where it is. 
I guess it’s from getting that atten- 
tion every weekend.” 

Big Easy musicians, with their 
color-blind generosity and love of 
music, made excellent teachers. | 
The renowned rhythm-and-blues 
pianist James Booker used to come 
round to the Connick home to 
teach young Harry. “Booker was a 
genius,” says Connick. “The piano 
has been around for hundreds of 
years, and he figured out a new way | 
to play it. | have more respect for | 
him than for anyone I have ever 
known.” Booker taught another 
lesson: Connick attributes his clean 
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“Even now, when I see one, I have to play.” 


short, Harry Connick Jr. is a showman, 
right down to his snakeskin shoes. 

With a big band behind him and several 
thousand enthusiastic fans in front, Con- 
nick and his piano have taken center stage. 
On tour since November with his top-sell- 
ing sound track from the summer hit When 
Harry (no relation) Met Sally. . ., he has ex- 
tended his run through February to satisfy 
the crowds. And his retro good looks and 
easy charm have also helped land him his 
first film role, as a tail gunner in David 
Puttnam’s World War II movie Memphis 
Belle, due by Labor Day. 

But Connick is more than a flavor-of-the- 
month matinee idol. He is a musician of seri- 
ous intent. His first major-label album, a self- 
titled jazz collection that included a superb 
rendition of the classic On Green Dolphin 
Street, was followed by a second, 20 (Con- 
nick’s age at the time), that introduced his 
Sinatra-style vocals (“I am not a jazz singer. 
I call it swing”). The chart-topping When 
Harry Met Sally ... 
spring by two new recordings, one with vo- 
cals and a big band and another with a jazz 
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will be followed this | 


They would go out there and give the peo- 


living, in part, to Booker’s early 
death from drug and alcohol abuse | 
when Connick was 13. 

Pianist Ellis Marsalis, patriarch of the | 
jazz clan, was another respected teacher, 
but it was his son Wynton who ultimately 
had more influence. Six years older than 
Connick, Wynton had made a national | 
splash with his horn while Harry was still in | 
high school. “I wanted to be Wynton. I | 
wanted to be in his band. I dressed like 
him. I talked like him.” 

These days, though, Connick finds the 
studious Marsalis approach no longer 
suits, and he strictly follows his own path. 
Looking back to Louis Armstrong and 
Duke Ellington, he notes that those jazz 
greats had a proud history of performing. 
“Tell me they weren't entertainers, man. 


ple a good time.” To that end, Connick’s 
latest role model is Frank Sinatra. Not only 
does Connick aspire to additional — 
though occasional—film roles, as well as to 
continue singing swing and playing the pi- 
ano, but he may, like it or not, be on his way 
to becoming something of a sensation. So 
for now, Harry, it has to be you. . 
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The Master Spy Who Failed 


Surprising new facts emerge about the making of the H-bomb 


| high-level secrets about U.S. and 


| quent trial marked a turning point 





BY PHILIP ELMER-DEWITT 


OC: Jan. 27, 1950, a balding, bespecta- 
cled German-born physicist named 
Klaus Fuchs walked into London’s War 
Office and confessed to being a spy. For 
seven years, from 1942 to 1949, 
Fuchs had systematically funneled 





British nuclear-weapons research to 

the U.S.S.R., including plans for the 

yet unfinished hydrogen bomb. 
Fuchs’ confession and subse- 


in the history of the cold war. Evi- 
dence supplied in the confession led 
to the arrest of Julius and Ethel Ro- 
senberg for what J. Edgar Hoover 
termed “the crime of the century” and 
prompted President Harry Truman to 
launch an all-out program to develop the 
so-called Super Bomb. Two and a half 
years later, thanks to the determined ef- 
forts of Edward Teller and colleagues at 


| the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, the 


Klaus Fuchs 


U.S. detonated the first thermonuclear 
device, beating the Soviets to the H-bomb 
by more than three years. 

Fuchs’ betrayal of the H-bomb secrets 
passed into the folklore of the nuclear age. 
The folklore, however, is false. Fuchs’ H- 
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Edward Teller 


bomb plans were totally misleading, and 
Truman’s rationale for rushing to build the 
bomb before the Soviets did was on shaky 
ground. That is the conclusion of an article 
in the January-February issue of the Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists, one of a series of 
scholarly works that are rewriting a period 





Stanislaw Ulam 


of U.S. history still shrouded in mystery and 
official secrecy. According to Daniel Hirsch 
and William Mathews, what Fuchs gave the 
Soviets was an early design of Teller’s that 
turned out to be unworkable. The crucial in- 
sight, they say, came after Fuchs had been 
imprisoned, and it was supplied not by Tell- 
er but by his Los Alamos colleague Stanis- 
law Ulam. Says Hirsch, former director of 
the nuclear-policy program at the Universi- 
ty of California at Santa Cruz: “In many 
ways, Stan Ulam was the true father of the 
H-bomb.” 

The key to the new account is a 
top-secret history of the H-bomb 
written by Hans Bethe in 1952 and 
only recently declassified. Accord- 
ing to Bethe, who headed the theo- 
retical-physics division at Los Ala- 
mos during World War II, Teller’s 
design began to fall apart shortly af- 
ter Truman launched his H-bomb 
program. Teller’s idea had been to 
use the heat of a conventional A- 
bomb to ignite a separate H-bomb. But 
Ulam, a brilliant mathematician, made a 
series of calculations that showed that the 
amount of tritium fuel required for Tell- 
er’s bomb was prohibitive and that even 
when sparked by an A-bomb, it would 
probably not achieve fusion. 
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The breakthrough idea was the recog- 
nition that the fuel would burn more effi- 
ciently if it was compressed before it was 
heated. According to Bethe, Ulam ap- 
proached Teller with a two-stage H-bomb 
design that used the shock waves from an 
A-bomb to compact the hydrogen and ig- 
nite the H-bomb. Teller adapted Ulam’s 
design, using the energy of the A-bomb’s 
radiation rather than the force of its shock 
waves to achieve the necessary 
compression. It was a bomb of this 
design, code named Mike, that ex- 
ploded on Nov. 1, 1952, on the Pa- 
cific island of Elugelab. The island, 
one mile in diameter, disappeared. 

If Fuchs did not give the Soviets 
the secret of the Teller-Ulam 
bomb, who did? Hirsch and Math- 
ews suggest that Teller himself may 
have inadvertently assisted the So- 
viets by pushing for an early test 
blast. The 1952 explosion peppered 
the atmosphere with a telltale as- 
sortment of radioactive debris, in- 
cluding new atomic elements that 
could have been created only by a 
compressed fusion reaction. When 
Hirsch and Mathews asked Bethe if 
that fallout could have tipped off 
the Soviets, Bethe instantly said yes, 
Says Hirsch: “It was as though he 
had been waiting 35 years for some- 
one to ask him that question.” 


The Hirsch and Mathews account has 
received mixed reviews from the surviving 
members of the Los Alamos team. Carson 
Mark, who took over for Bethe in 1947, con- 
cedes that the U.S. monitored the Soviets’ 
weapons research by examining the fallout 
from their blasts, but he doubts that the 
U.S.S.R. could have worked in the other di- 
rection, deducing the secret of Mike’s con- 
struction by studying its debris. Teller and 








others believe that the late Andrei Sakha- 


rov, who built the Soviet H-bomb, was clev- 
er enough to have invented the device from 
scratch, without the help of Fuchs or any- 
one else. 

One participant who welcomes Ulam’s 


heightened status is his widow, Francoise | 
Ulam, who will never forget the day she re- 


turned home for lunch to find her husband 
staring fixedly out the window. “I think I’ve 
found the way to make it work,” he 
told her. “Make what work?” “The 
Super.” Teller has partially con- 
firmed his debt to Ulam. After suf- 
fering a heart attack in 1979, he dic- 
tated an account of the day Ulam 
walked into his office and said he 
had a way to make the bomb, Teller, 
though, heatedly disputes the no- 
tion that the key idea was Ulam’s. 
“That is not correct,” he says. “I do 
not want to say what is correct. Itisa 
long and complicated story, Some- 
day I will write it down,” 

But history may have already 
been rewritten. The revised account 
of Ulam’s pivotal role appears in 
several new books, including a biog- 
raphy of Teller by Stanley Blumberg 
and Louis Panos to be published in 
February by Scribner's. And it is re- 
peated in detail in the latest revision 
of the New Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, due out next month. s 
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Buy a Mercury Sable and you instantly pull ahead of 110 other cars. That’s because Sable beat them 


all to become one of Car and Driver magazine's Ten Best Cars for 1990. How it got there is no surprise. 
Good looks. Good engineering. Good value. Maybe it's time you choose a Sable. And put all those other 
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Design 


Hip Styles for 
Blue Chips 


Scott Strasser brings austere 
elegance to corporate America 


BY KURT ANDERSEN 
D uring the past decade or so, interior 


decorators have been successfully lob- 

bying to upgrade the nomenclature of their 
trade: they now insist on being called interi- 
or designers. Which is fine, except that for 
all the nominal professionalism, interior 
design remains for the most part a trivial 
pursuit that prizes fancy blandness above 
all. While the other design professions at 
least aspire to greatness, and even encour- 
age their innovators to provoke the rest of 
the field, most interior design wants to be 
pretty and profitable and make no waves. 

But not Scott Strasser. At 35, Strasser is a 
thoroughgoing anomaly. His spiky hair and 
Tokyo-hipster clothing might be unremark- 
able in Los Angeles or New York City, but 
he was raised and still lives in conservative 
Texas. There he is director of interior archi- 
tecture of the big, conventional, Houston- 
based architecture firm CRSS, directing a 
staff of 35. And he has become a leader ina 
courtier’s discipline (/nferiors magazine 
named him 1989 Designer of the Year) de- 
spite an aggressively impolitic style. “Corpo- 
rate design,” he says, “is a stupid profession 
that hasn’t learned what it’s doing wrong. 
Most interior design is like elevator music.” 

Most improbable and intriguing of all, 
Strasser is being permitted to apply his flu- 
ent vision—joyfully modernist, austere but 
playful, reasoned, practical, never grim 
to the interiors of huge blue-chip office 
hives. He recently finished a 1.2 million- 
sq.-ft., multibuilding IBM outpost near 
Dallas, and construction has begun in Lake 
Buena Vista, Fla., on a two-block-long of- 
fice building for a giant entertainment 
company. “I don’t assume a corporation is 
conservative and conventional,” he says. “I 
don’t feel that as soon as they say ‘corpo- 
rate,’ you have to do chickenshit work.” 

Décor as such doesn’t much excite 
Strasser; he is not one for gushing about 
some marvelous chintz or a divine settee. “I 
hate wood,” he says, editing that a moment 
later: “I hate wood used in the wrong 
place, in the wrong way.” “I don’t like fur- 
niture and fabrics,” he says, before once 
again catching himself: “No—I don’t place 
a high value on furniture and fabrics.” But 
often he lets the absolutisms stand. “Every 
time I do a space, I like it better before the 
furniture comes—without exception.” 
And when it comes to colors, he says, “I ab- 
hor perfect matches—it’s tacky.” 











Renegade Strasser in 
CRSS offices; above, his 
reception area for Com- 
puter Associates; right, 
dining room for IBM: not 
just decorating, but doing 
architecture indoors 


What makes Strasser’s work refreshing 
is its liberation from slick superficial image 
making of either the “traditional” or the 
trendy variety—no capriciously transplant- 
ed Corinthian columns, no aren’t-we-im- 
portant mahogany wainscoting. ‘‘The 
problem with most interior designers,” he 
says, “is that they just decorate. | try to de- 
sign architecture indoors.” 

Strasser the infrastructure nerd (his 
Texas Tech degree is in architecture and 
enginecring) finds buildings’ guts—beams, 








electrical outlets, air conditioning 
ductwork —compelling pieces of the interi- 
or design puzzle. “I want my interiors to be 
a little raw, stark, to the point,” he says. 
“Architecture is gaod—you don't need to 
cover it up on the inside. But it’s hard to get 
clients to go raw.” The severe Texas reces- 
sion of the 1980s was his big break: with 
corporate budgets tight and deluxe frou- 
frous out of the question, it became easier 
to convince businesses of the merits of 
thoughtful Strasserian austerity, 
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When a software firm called Computer 
Associates hired CRSS to design its eight 
high-rise floors outside Dallas, the intend- 
ed budget was just $21 per sq. ft. (Corpo- 
rate interior design routinely costs two to 
five times that.) Strasser brought the job in 
for $17.50. But he does not take a modest 
budget as an excuse to make a space cheap 
looking and characterless. Computer As- 
sociates’ elevator banks are artful black- 
and-white geometric compositions remi- 
niscent of the Viennese secessionists and 
feature handsome light fixtures on the 
walls—short, exposed fluorescent bulbs 
only partly shielded by rectangular flanges. 
IBM’s bigger budget permitted Strasser to 
design even more perfectly realized indus- 
trial sconces, each a chunk of aluminum 
appended to a smaller Lucite chunk. 

Strasser’s modernism does not mean 
that his interiors are unswervingly “hon- 
est.” In the kitchenettes at Computer As- 
sociates, the black-and-white sobriety is 
relieved by a goofy pony-skin-pattern For- 
mica counter, and structural columns in 
the cafeteria are nicely echoed by fake col- 
umns across the room. More typically, at 
the CRSS Dallas offices (which Strasser 
also designed), the handsome patterns of 
sprinkler heads in the ceiling are a game: 
some are real, others are small air-condi- 
tioning vents, still others are dummies, 
there simply to complete a pattern. What 
would otherwise be prosaic necessities, 
scattered helter-skelter, become hand- 
some details, all conveying the worthy mes- 
sage that the humdrum texture of modern 
life need not be arbitrary and slapdash. 


trasser also has a redeeming weakness 

for illusion and the surreal. The back 
corridors at Computer Associates, with 
their white walls, black floors and deep side 
niches, are moody and de Chiricoesque. 
Both there and in his offices, conventional 
ceilings in the reception areas simply end at 
the passage into the back offices, showing 
themselves to be flimsy quarter-inch-thick 
sheets—and suddenly revealing the ducts, 
pipes and light fixtures above. “Thresholds 
are important to me,” Strasser says. “Going 
from one place to another is more impor- 
tant than the places.” 

Strasser now dabbles in industrial de- 
sign and ultimately, he says, he “will proba- 
bly turn into an architect.” His extraordi- 
nary aesthetic and worldly success is, of 
course, a function of his talent and intelli- 
gence. But it is also, he believes, a product 
of Texas laissez-faire can-doism. “I’m 
clearly a Texan,” he says. “I hate commit- 
| tees, I love the Texas freedom of spirit— 
the renegade, what-the-hell, we’re-gonna- 
do-it-our-way attitude.” Strasser admits, 
however, that it was only in the past year, 
when a wider world recognized his elegant 
embodiment of that spirit, that he “went 
from being a very angry young man to a 
| very happy person in about six months.” 
Strasser did what he wishes his profession 
would get around to doing: “Grow up.” 
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——— Sport 


An Unpopular Vote 





The pollsters pass up Notre Dame 


Southern Mississippi University was today 
declared the 1989 college football champion 
by a poll of writers for the Dissociated Press. 
The Golden Eagles, who compiled a poor 
5-6 record, earned the title by defeating Flori- 
da State in their first game of the season. 
Florida State later beat Miami, which later 


beat Notre Dame, which on New Year's Day | 


beat Colorado, the top-rated college team. 
“If the polls say we're No. 1,” exulted a 
Southern Miss fan, “who's to complain?” 





Terrell and the “Fighting Irish” celebrate prematurely 


Next day an angry Holtz claimed his team was robbed. 


ell, Notre Dame Coach Lou Holtz, 

for one. Even if, this year, the wire 
services actually named Miami, not South- 
ern Mississippi, as the best team in college 
football. Holtz’s “Fighting Irish,” who 
were ranked first until a November loss to 
Miami, had just flogged the new champ, 
Colorado, in the Orange Bowl. Yet four 
polls gave top ranking to Miami, which had 
also lost one game. “You can justify why 
Miami won it,” Holtz said. “What you can’t 
justify is why we didn’t.” He pointed to the 
unique toughness of his school’s schedule: 
Notre Dame played eight of the Associat- 
ed Press’s Top 25 teams. Moreover, if Mi- 
ami took the top slot by beating Notre 
Dame, surely the Irish should have become 
the champs when they defeated Colorado. 
In a sport where 106 Division 1-A col- 
leges play a dozen or fewer games each 
season—and in a system without an orga- 
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nized play-off structure—controversy is 
bound to boil. If the national champ were 
determined by popular vote, Notre Dame 
would have won this year. ‘Twice as many 
viewers tuned in to the Orange Bow! as to 
the Sugar Bowl, in which Miami defeated 
Alabama. An ABC phone-in vote for the 
top team, taken during the Sugar Bowl, 
rang up a 52% Notre Dame landslide. 

But fans need not apply here. The col- 
lege football title, like Miss America or the 
Oscars, is chosen by “experts.” 
The 60 A.P. voters represent such 
influential journals as Pennsylva- 
nia’s Tarentum Valley News Dis- 
patch, Oklahoma’s Enid News & 
Eagle and the Moscow Idahonian- 
Daily News, but no papers based 
in New York City or Los Angeles. 
The U.P.I. board comprises 50 
college coaches, but its member- 
ship also borders on the capri- 
cious. Tim Rose of minor Miami 
(Ohio) is a voter; Dennis Erickson 
of major Miami (Fla.) is not. 

When one team goes unde- 
feated, as Colorado would have if 
it had beaten Notre Dame, the 
polls stoke little debate. But when 
several schools can claim the top 
spot, the murmur begins for a na- 
tional play-off of the four or eight 
best teams. “The championship 
should be decided on the field,” 
says Mike Francesa, sports swami 
for CBS and WFAN radio, who fa- 
vors a play-off. “But we'll never 
do away with the bowls. They pro- 
duce a phenomenal amount of 
money for the teams.” 

Bowling for dollars is indeed 
big business. Notre Dame and Colorado 
each picked up $4.1 million at the Orange 
Bowl. The Big Ten and Pac-10 conferences 
earned $5.5 each at the Rose Bowl. A play- 
off would mean even more money, but for 
only a few teams. Two years ago, Division I 
schools voted 98-13 against the idea. 

For now, Holtz can take solace in the 
notion that the college football season is 
enriched, not impoverished, by ending 
with an imaginary championship played 
in the mind of every partisan fan. Or he 
can follow the Southern Miss theory to its 
happy conclusion. Let’s see: Southern 
Miss was beaten by Southwest Louisiana, 
which was defeated by Tulane, which was 
defeated by Virginia Tech, which was 
beaten by Virginia, which, in its first game 
of the season, was defeated by ... Notre 
Dame. —By Richard Corliss. 
Reported by David Thigpen/New York 
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Q: Why can’t this veal calf walk? 





A: He has only two feet. 


Actually, less than two feet. Twenty two inches to be 
exact. His entire life is spent chained in a wooden box 
measuring only 22 inches wide and 56 inches long. The 
box is so small the calf can’t walk or even turn around. 


Most people think animal abuse is illegal. It isn’t. In 
veal factories, it’s business as usual. “Milk-fed” veal is 
obtained by making a calf anemic. The calf is not fed 
mother’s milk. He’s fed an antibiotic laced formula that 
causes severe diarrhea. He must lie in his own excrement 
—choking on the ammonia gases. He’s chained ina 
darkened building with hundreds of other baby calves 
suffering the same fate. They are immobilized, sick, 

and anemic. 

Toxic Veal 


The reckless use of 
oxytetracycline, mold 
inhibiting chemicals, 
nitrofurazone, 
neomycin, penicillin, 
and other drugs is not 
just bad for calves. 

It is toxic to you. 





But doesn’t the USDA prevent tainted veal from being 
sold? Absolutely not. The USDA itself admits that most 
veal is never checked for toxic residue. 


Antibiotics in veal and other factory farm products create 
virulent strains of bacteria that wreak havoc on human 
health. Salmonella poisoning is reaching epidemic 
proportions. 


Veal factories maximize profits for agribusiness drug 
companies because they are a breeding ground for 
disease. To keep calves alive under such torturous 
conditions, they are continually given drugs which can 
be passed on to customers. 


It doesn’t have to be this way. And with your help, it 
won’t be. Please join us. 


Campaign Against Factory Farming 
YES! Factory farms must be stopped from misusing drugs, 
abusing farm animals, and destroying America’s family 
farms. Enclosed is my tax-deductible contribution of: 


O0s20 0$50 0$100 0$500 CO Other 





Name 





Address : = 








City/State/Zip 
A free Consumer Alert pack is available upon request. 


THE HUMANE FARMING ASSOCIATION 
1550 California Street ¢ Suite 2 « San Francisco, CA 94109 
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Essay 


Philip Dunne 


Dissent, Dogma and Darwin’s Dog 


T he welfare of any modern nation depends on its science 
and technology. U.S. industry, national defense, even 
health, rely on progress in fields such as geology, physics and 
genetics. Science implies scientists, who must be accurately 
taught. In schools and colleges, there can be no contamination 
of the teaching of science by irrelevant philosophies or preju- 
dices, no matter how time honored these may be. 

Earlier in this century, Soviet geneticist Trofim Lysenko 
severely damaged Soviet agriculture by forcing on his col- 
leagues a pseudoscientific theory of heredity that was ideolog- 
ically pleasing to the ruling Stalinists. Dissenters were dis- 
missed, disgraced and even sent to the Gulags. 

In the U.S. last November, the California board of educa- 
tion faltered under pressure from re- 
ligious right-wingers and overruled 
the state’s curriculum commission to 
alter a guideline for the teaching of 
evolution in California’s schools. 
Darwinian evolution will no longer be 
presented as fact, but as both fact and 
theory, an equivocation pleasing to 
the religious right because few under- 
stand that to scientists “theory” is not 
a synonym for mere “hypothesis.” 
Among other concessions, mention 
of a 1987 Supreme Court decision de- 
nying scientific status to so-called cre- 
ation science will be deleted, 

Right-wingers may be correct in 
claiming “a very significant victory.” 
In a pale but disturbing analogue of 
the Lysenko affair, scientific judg- 
ments have been alloyed, if only 
slightly, with politico-religious dog- 
ma, creating an unwelcome prec- 
edent for a nation that needs to stay 
even—in some cases to catch up— 
with its competitors. The camel’s nose is now in the tent. 

Since California is the leading purchaser of textbooks in 
the U.S., publishers could be economically motivated to 
spread these slippery equivocations nationwide, while extrem- 
ists will be encouraged to increase pressures on educational 
authorities, including individual science teachers. 

As a college freshman in 1925, I was sure that the Scopes 
trial, in which Clarence Darrow in effect made a monkey of 
William Jennings Bryan, had put an end to any serious debate. 
Even earlier, President Woodrow Wilson had confidently de- 
clared as much, and no important politician contradicted him, 
until, in 1980, presidential candidate Ronald Reagan won 
cheers from the religious right by announcing, “Evolution is 
only a theory” —meaning, of course, a mere hypothesis. 

Soon the argument attained a higher judicial level. Su- 
preme Court Justice Antonin Scalia with Chief Justice Wil- 
liam Rehnquist, joining in dissent from the 1987 decision, 
cited testimony that “creation science” merits equal class time 
with Darwinian evolution as a competing theory of the origin 
of life. 

Unfortunately, the testimony cited by the learned Justice 
and his Chief was in error, and this error has been allowed to 
skew the entire debate on the subject. There is no theory of 
life’s origin in Darwin’s work. True to his title, On the Origin of 








Species by Means of Natural Selection, Darwin confined him- 
self to describing the process by which new species, including 
our own, have evolved from the old. In a letter to American 
botanist Asa Gray, he dismissed all theological pretensions on 
his part with the words: “A dog might as well speculate on the 
mind of Newton.” 

At the heart of the right-wingers’ argument is their lin- 
gering hope that, as other generations believed, our species 
was singled out for a special creation in God’s own image. 
They continue to insist that there are no transitional forms 
in the fossil record, no “missing links,” though the Olduvai 
Gorge, along with other African sites, provides a procession 
of evolving hominids, mute but eloquent witnesses to our 
Darwinian past, including those chil- 
dren of the dawn, the australopithe- 
cines, the little “southern apes” who 
walked like men. 

But none of that, pro or con, has a 
thing to do with theories of creation, 
or the origin of life on earth. In a 
sense, we are all creationists. We dif- 
fer only on the specifics. The idea of 
linear time is so embedded in our con- 
sciousness that we instinctively be- 
lieve there must have been a begin- 
ning, a creation, a genesis. But on 
what impulse, whose design? That we 
can never know. 

The mystery of creation, as every 
real scientist is quick to admit, is not 
one that science is capable of solving. 
To some extent, we may learn how it 
happened, when it happened, but nev- 
er why, any more than we can bound 
infinity or clock eternity, Neither sci- 
entists nor religious folk can know 
why the miracle we call life happened, 
how it acquired such characteristics as thought, a sense of 
beauty, hope, conscience, love, piety and speculation about it- 
self and God. 

We can neither prove God nor disprove him, whether he 
be Einstein's Old One, the architect of the cosmos, or Michel- 
angelo’s stern anthropomorphic censor of our morals. Many 
of us, including clerics of all faiths, think it unlikely that an all- 
wise creator would choose for himself the male form of a pri- 
mate so close genetically to a chimpanzee that some taxono- 
mists would include the pair in the same genus. 

Models of creation—the how but never the why—abound 
among cosmologists, the most widely accepted being the Big 
Bang, which in no way forbids the existence of a creator who 
might have touched it off. One recent hypothesis holds that 
our universe was born as a microscopic ripple in a perfect vac- 
uum, not so very new an idea, since Thomas Aquinas pro- 
posed something similar seven centuries ago. Although the 
good saint was never excommunicated for such heretical 
views, he was under constant fire from zealots as a sort of pre- 
mature secular humanist. 

And even if he were proved right, the next question that 
would occur to scientists and theologians alike—and perhaps 
even to Darwin’s dog—would be: Who or what created that 
fruitful vacuum? . 
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Discovery of hollow tree yields 
few clues to age of elves, but 
rich insights into cookie making, 


| aes how long elves 
have been baking uncom- 
monly good cookies and 
crackers in magic ovens 
has been difficult to pin- 
point. Hopes that the 

Se. 


discovery of their hollow 
tree would help date the 
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elves vanished when elfologists pointed out 


that the tree's very hollowness makes deter= 


mining its age impossible. 

But it is not hollow- 
ness, rather what fills 
hollowness, that helps us 
better understand elves 
and their ways. Consider 
Keebler® Magic Middles® 
cookies. 


Justas they rush to 


Magic Middles* 













fill their tree with the industry of cookie baking, 


so do elves rush to fill crispy cookies 






with fudge. To bite into 
a Magic Middles® is to 
instantly understand 
the elfin mentality. 
Elves believe that a 
cookie’s middle should 
do more than hold its 
outsides together. Each 





A nybody’s guess 


Magic Middles* brims with rich, creamy fudge 
that sends shivers of delight through the 
most indulgent cookie lover. As one luxuriates 
in the fudginess of this cookie, comforted by 
the assurance that it is low in cholesterol and 
saturated fat, thoughts of hollowness are 
replaced by waves of satisfaction. 

A tree is filled with elves. A cookie is 


FH filled with fudge. A stomach is filled with 


cookie. Such is the 
rhythm of life when 
all seems well with 
the world. 


Magic Middles' 
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What do the 
ch Ness Monster 
a great-tasung 
ultra light 
have in common? 


You've heard about them, but you don’t really believe they exist. 
Well, here’s an actual unretouched photo of one of ‘em. Merit Ultra Lights. 
It’s the only ultra lights with Enriched Flavor™ Which is why it can deliver real, satisfying 
taste you didn’t believe possible at such low tar. Try a pack yourself. 
See why it’s one of today’s fastest growing brands. 


Enriched Flavor.” ultra low tar. a solution with Merit. 
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MERIT 


Ultra Lights 
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Merit Ultra Lights 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 


Philip Morris Ir 


Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 





Kings: 5 mg “‘tar’’ 0.5 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 


